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THE GENESEE FARMER: 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, AT ROCHESTER, ¥. ¥., BY } 


D. D. T. MOORE, PROPRIETCS. 


Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 

Frve copies for $2. and any larger aumber at the same sate, | 
if directed to individuals. Eight copies for $3. if only directed | 
to one person—and any larger number, addressed in like map- | 
All subscriptions payable in advance. | 
&@- Back numbers sup- | 

} 


ner, at the same rate 
and to commence with the volume. 
plied to new subscribers . 

Pusurcation Orrice in Talman Block, Buffalo street, opposite 
Reynold’s Areade— where all subscriptions not forwarded by 
mail should be paid. 

Post-Masrers and all other friends of Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Improvement are requested to obtain and forward | 
subscriptions for the Faxmen. 

@G- The Farmer is subject to newspaper postace only. <1) 

— oe 
SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS 
Wr be published in the Farmer at the rate of $1 per square, | 
(ten lines or less,) for the first imsertion, and 75 cents for ened | 
subsequent insertion—in avvance. {i7- The circulation of the 
Farmer is much larger than any other agricultural paper in tbe | 
United States—the present edition being over 20,000 copies.— | 
Our terms for advertising are lower than those of many similar 
journals whose circulation is 10,000 /ess than the Farmer 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 





NEW PREMIUMS! 


As the season for obtaining subseribers to our present vol- | 
ume is not yet passed, we now offer the agente and friends of | 
the Farmer, in addition to the per centage allowed to clubs, | 
the following 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

Ist. To the person who shall send us the greatest number of 
subscriber to volume 9 of the Farmer, previous to the 20th day | 
of August next—forwarding the pay at the club price, (40 cents | 
per copy if directed to individual subscribers, or 375g cents per! 
copy, if sent in packages of § or more, addressed to one person.) | 
free of expeuse to us—we will give a premium of TWELYV | 
DOLLARS, in Acaricuttunat Booxs, to be selected, by the per- | 
son entitled, from our list of books advertised on last page of this | 
paper. 

2d. To the person obtaining the next, (second) greatest num- | 
ber of subscribers, on conditions above specified, a premium of | 
EIGHT DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books—the selections to be | 
made as above specified. | 

3d. To the = obtaining the next (third) greatest num- 
ver, FIVE DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, on like conditions. 

4th. To the person obtaining the next, (fourth) greatest num- 
ber, THREE DOLLARS, in Ag’l Books, on like conditions. 

5th. To zacu of the rive reasons sending the next (Sth, 6th, 
7th, 8th, and Sth.) greatest numbers, we will give ONE DOLLAR 
AND A HALF, in Agricultural Books, on like conditions. 

6th. To racu of the nionr rersons sending the next. (10th 
lth, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th. and 17th) greatest number, vol- 
“mes 7 and 8 of the Farmer, (bound together or separate.) $1 00. 

Special Premium, 


In addition to the above we will give a special Premium of 
FIVE DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 





sends us the greatest number of subscribers, within the time 
above specified, from a Post Office where not more than five 
copies of the Farmer are now taken. 
Back volumes of the Farmer will be farnished, if desired, 

and counted the same as new subscribers, Volumes 6, 7 and 8, 
bound separate or together, will be supplied at 50 cents each 
FKither of the above named volumes will be sent, unbound, for 
40 cents. A renewal of the subscription of an old subseriber 
will aleo be counted the same as new. 

tig That Post- Masters, Local Agents and Subseribers, where 
ever the Farmer circulates. may have a fair and equal chance to 
obtain the Premiums. traveling agents, post-ridera, residents of 
Rochester, and city booksellers are not incladed in our offer 

We shall keep an account of the subscribers sent by each per 
son, and publish a list containing the names of the competitors 
in the July and August numbers 

[During the past month we have purchased a large and care- 
fully selected assortment of Books, and we desire to distribute a 
portion of them in the manner above specified. The works are 
got up in good style. and well bound<end. in the payment of 
specified premiums, they are rated at the lowest cash prices. A» 
the season is somewhat advanced, we presume there will be fow 
competitors—but this will be favorable for these who compete} 

i All letters must be post-paid or free. Subscription money 
properly enclosed in the presence of a Post Master, may be for 
warded at the risk of the publisher 

Address to Bb D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Gen. Farmer Office, May 1, 1848 


iy The following premiums are offered to all except competi 
tors for thoze mentioned in the preceding list : 

Any person sending $4 [afver this date. and previous to the Ist 
of August.) we will send ten copies of Vol. 9, and (a8 a premium) 
a copy of Vol. § for 1847, (or either of the two preceding vol 
umes, if preferred.) 

For a remittance of $6. according to our elub terms, we wil! 

ive an extra copy of the present volume—or a copy of Colc’s 
‘eterinarian, or ‘lhomas’ Fruit Culturist, if preferred. 

For a remittance of $10. we will give two copies of the Farmer 
—or $1 in ag. books, to be selected from our list op last page ot 
the March number 

In remitting, remember that our elub terms are 40 cents per 
eOpy, If THE NAMES OF SL BSCRIBERS ARE WRITTEN ON EACH PAPER, 
or 377g cents if eight or more copies are directed to own reason 
onty. Back numbers will be forwarded to all new subscribers. 

Those who may become entitled to any of the above premiums 
will please state what books. or volume of the Farmer, they desize 

Rochester, N. Y., April, 1848 


Bound Volumes of the Farmer. 

THE FIGHTH VOLUME of the Genesee Farmer (for 1847, 
handsomely and substantially bound, for sale at this effice—price 
6244 cents; the same in marble paper covers at 50 cents. Vol 
umes 7 and 8 bound together in boards with leather backs, &e , 


| for $1.12%. We have also for sale copies of volume 6, for 1845, the 


first volume of the Farmer published in octavo pages. 

Also—complete sets of the Farmer from its commencement 
(except the 2d volume.) substantially bound, which we will sell at 
50 cents per volume. These volumes are not suitable for sending 
by mail—but we have copies of vols. 6, 7, and 5, bound in paper 
covers, which may be mailed. 

fig A discount to agents. &e. All orders by mail will receive 
immediate attention—and the money may be sent at our risk, if on 
closed in the presence of a Post-Master, and post paid 


{iG> Orders for change of address should be post paid, or free, 
and contain the name of the Post Office at which the papers are 
now mailed, in order to receive proper attention 
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GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


















Albany Seed Drill and Corn Planter. 


HIS is in form like a barrow. The operator taking the 

handles walks off erect. It makes its furrow, measures the 
quantity of seed, spaces the distance between the hills, covers the 
seed, and completes the w work at one operation. It can be 
used bo one man, or with a man and a horse, as the state of the 
ground may require. 

For in small seeds for root crops it is not excelled. As 
all such 8 are sure to be dropped by the action of revolving 
brush over-plates, with holes in them of the proper size, thereby 
dropping carrot, parsnip, salsify, &c. with equal precision, whether 
in large or small quantities. A large number were made and sold 
the past season with entire satisfaction to purchasers. In several 
instances from 10 to 13 acres per day of corn were planted by one 
man and a horse in the most perfect manner. 

The manufacturer has been awarded the highest premiums and 
diplomas the past year by the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, 
at . They are for sale wholesale and retail by the manu- 
faeturer, at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10 
and 12 Green-street, Albany. {G- Descriptive Catalogues fur- 
nished gratis on application by mail, or at the office. 

Albany, April, 1848. HORACE L, EMERY. 


Patent Spring Tooth Horse Rakes. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS hereby offer to the public one of the most 
useful and labor-saving farming implements that has claimed 

their attention since the introduction of the cast iron plow. It 

consists of an ELASTIC WIRE TOOTH HORSE RAKE. 

This Rake has been introduced in several Eastern States, and 
a portion of this State, and wherever known, an indefinite num- 
ber of certificates can be procured showing their great utility, 
and the universal estimation in which they are held by the far- 
mers. Some certificates are hereunto annexed, which please 
notice particularly. 

The subscriber will furnish said Rakes in the counties of 
— Monroe, Seneca, \ ates, Erie, Cattaraugus, Urieans, Lewis 
and Jefferson, and perhaps in Cayuga and Onondaga counties, and 
will sell rights of the same, except Wayne county. They are also 
proprietors of the right to the State of Michigan, and can offer 
great inducements to persons who may desire to engage in a 
profitable business in that state. 

They also want to employ a number of competent agents 
to sell Rakes during the montiu of July in the counties above 
named. (One horse and wagon will be a suitable team to carry 
them 

Tooth for the last year’s Rakes will be for sale by Raraue & 
Brice, in Rochester; at Dickinson's, in Fairport; in Webster, 
and in Pittsford. : 

All Post-paid applications or ietters seeking information ad- 
dressed to the subseribers will be promptly answered. 


». & T. G. YEOMANS. 
Walworth. Wayne Co., March, 1848 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The following are a few of the certificates, though hundreds 
more of the same character may be obtained wherever the Rake 
"s 











We hereby certify that we have used and are well acquainted 
with Dewewy’s Patent Spring Tooth Horse Rakes, as made by 
k. & T. G. Yeomans, of Walworth, and that we consider them 
the most valuable rake of which we have any knowledge ; they 
work well on all kinds of meadow and stubble, whether rough or 
smooth and do the work in the most perfect manner; and we 
think that an average af from one to two bushels wheat per acre 
is gleared from wheat stubble by the use of these rakes. 

H. 8. Simons. 

Cares Knap, Jr., 

Joun Sxsrinc, 

Rosert Hesann, 

E.pwunp Ranpo.rn, 

Joun F. Boextey, 

Ricnarv Morse, of Walworth, 

February, 1848. Avsanias Secor, of Perinton. 

t have one of Dewey’s Patent Spring Tooth Rakes and believe 
it to be the best rake ever invented for Hay or Stubble. I| glean- 
ed 29 acres stubble and got 53 bushels wheat, and raked this sea- 
son more than 100 acres with it. 
Marion, May, 1547. 


I gleaned with Dewey's Rake the past season, 55 acres stubble, 
and got 85 bushels wheat. 


Wu. J. Smurrn. 


} We have used Dewey's 


Tooth Rake, and fully concur in 
the opinions of Messrs. ith & Durfee. 


Dewey’s Patent Spring Tooth 
of Walworth. I raked 








farmer. 
b., 1848. JOHN LAWRENCE. 
I fully concur in the above recommendation of Mr. Lawrence, 
others concerning Dewey’s 


and ' 
E. B. ANDREWS. 

T also have a good Revolving Rake, and I fully concur in the 
above recommendations of the Spring Tooth Rake. 

GEO. W. BOLSTER. 

My wheat stubble yielded the past season two bushels wheat 
per acre with Dewey’s Kake. Cc. KNAP, Jr. 
I 20 acres stubble with Dewey’s Rake, and got over 40 
bushels wheat. ROBERT HEBARD 

I certify that I gleaned from 40 acres stubble about 65 bushels 
wheat with yer “y Spring Tooth Rake, and from two stubbles 
Fy wpe $18, I gleaned and sold wheat to the amount of 
$121, the past season ; and said rake does not gather stones in 
as as other rakes do. 

Walworth, Feb., 1848. EDMUND RANDOLPH. 

I gleaned from about 16 acres where | did not think more than 
6 or 8 bushels remained on the stubble, and got 27 bushels wheat 
with Dewey’s Patent Sp Tooth Rake, while the whole crop 
harvested was only about 125 bushels. | sider such a rake 
worth to a farmer who has a hundred acres of land, urore than ite 
cost every year. 

Walworth, Feb., 1845. H. SIMMONS. 

We certify that we are engaged in mercantile business at Wal- 
worth, and know very well that the Spring Tooth Horse Rakes 
made by E. & T. G. Yeomans are spoken of in the highest terms 
by the farmers generally in this vicinity. 
B. BILLINGS. 
N. J. LUSK. 
8. S. COGSWELL. 








Walworth, Feb., 1848. 
Caution. 

All persons are cautioned against purchasing any wire tooth 
rake in any of our territory aforesaid, or in the counties of On- 
tario, Niagara. Livingston, Genesee, and Orleans, except they 
are made by us, or by those holding patent under us, and under 
Dewey’s Patent, as no wire tooth rake of any kind can be used 
without infringing on Dewey's right, and any person who shall 
thus trespass will be legally dealt with. 
[4-tf] E. & T. G. YEOMANS. 





Genesee Seed Store, 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 18 FRONT-STREET, ROCHESTER. 


Ts E subscribers beg leave to inform Farmers, Gardeners and 
others, that they haye this season imported from one of the 
best seed establishments in England between two and THREE 
tons of those kinds of seeds which mature better in that country 
than this, such as Ruta Baga, Turnep. Cabbage, Carrot, Celery, 
Caulifiower, Peas. &e., &c., ke., and that they have taken the 
greatest care in growing and obtaining the best American Seeds. 
They have a lrage assortment of Flower Seeds, many of them im- 
ported, and the remainder grown by Ellwanger & Barry, and 
Wm. King. Those wanting Flower Seeds cannot obtain better. 
As the failure of the potato crop made it quite certain that other 
root crops would be substituted to some extent, they have pro- 
cured with the greatest care, a large steck ef those kinds of seed 
that will be used, such as Ruta Baga. Turnep, Beet, Carrot, &e. 
Their large stock of Seeds of al! kinds, will enable them to wholesale 
as well as retail. 
They have also on hand, as heretofore, almost all kinds of 
FARMING AND GARDENING TOOLS, AND MACHINES, 
which they would like to have those examine who wish to pur- 


Thankful for the patronage heretofore extended to them, the 
will endeavor to deal in such a way with those who trade wil 
them, that they will come again if any thing in their line is 
wanted. RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 





Clover and Timothy Seed. 

150 BUSHELS Large, and 100 bushels Medium Clover Seed, 
jnst received from Seneca couuty, and for sale at the 

Genesee Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, by 

RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 


10 BUSHELS of first rate Timothy Seed for sals by 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 





Macedon, May, 1847. Issac Dunas, 





Gen. Seed Store and Ag. Warehouse, No. 18 Front-st. 
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ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND HARD-WARE ‘STORE. 





NOTT, ELLIOTT & FITCH, 


No. 23 BUFFALO-STREET, ROCHESTER, N. YORK, 
Dealers in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN § AMERICAN HARD-WARE & CUTLERY, 


Wrought and Cut Nails, Wrought and Cut Spike, Bar and Pig Tin, Bar and Pig Lead, Carpen- 
ter’s & Joiner’s Tools, Ames’ Shovels and Spades, Cro Bars, Guns and Gun Trimmings, Mill, 
Gross Cut and Circular Saws, Door Locks and Trimmings of every variety. Also, the only place 
in Rochester where can be found that celebrated 
DR. CHAUNCEY’S COOKING STOVE, 
which is now admitted by all to be the best stove in use for Baking and Cooking and Saving 
of Wood. Weight as follows :—Stove No. 7, weighing 240 pounds—No. 8 weighing 315 lbs 
—and No. 9 weighing 425 lbs. Also Parlor, Plate and Box Stoves. Manufacturers of ‘Tin and 
Sheet Iron Ware, Stove Pipe, &c., &c. Agents for 
MOTT’S AGRICULTURIST’S FURNACE, 
And manufacturers of the celebrated Eacite C Piow, to which was awarded the first premium at 
the Monroe County Agricultural Society’s Fair, held in this city in 1847. It is the peculiar form 
of this Plow to perform the work in the best and easiest possible manher. The varied adaptation 
to different soil and tillage, throughout the whole country, has given it an enviable and widely ex- 
tended celebrity that no other has ever acquired. A very strong testimony of the great superi- 
ority, and the’ high estimation in which this Plow is held by Farmers is, that other plow makers 
in this vicinity and elsewhere have attempted to imitate them, and thus endeavor to palm off other 
Plows on the public as being equal to the Eagle C. We have various other kinds made by dif. 
ferent manufacturers. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, MACHINES, &c. 

Our assortment of Implements and Machines is the most extensive ever brought to this market, 
and our facilities for buying the best and latest improvemeats is not exceeded by any house,west of 
Boston. We will sell at such prices that those who are in want of lmplements &c., will not hesi- 
tate as to expense of laying by old tools, and purchasing the latest improvements, among which 
may be found the different kinds of Plows manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., Cultivators, Harrows, Churns, Grain Cradles, Seed Sowers, Corn Planters, Corn 
Shellers, Straw Cutters, Grass Shears, Border Shears, Horse Rakes, Hand do., Sickles, Scythe 
Snathes, Scythes, Rifles, Anti-friction Rollers, Grind Stones, Cranks, Wheelbarrows, Root-Cut- 
ters, Washing Machines, &c. 

Large and Medium Ciover Seep, Timorny Seep, and Sraxer Garpen Seep. 

NOTT, EBLIOTT & FITCH, 
April 1, 1848, No. 23 Buffalo-street, opposite Reynold’s Areade. 


THE GENUINE MORGAN HORSE, — _ BURRALL’S SHELL WHEEL PLOW. 
GENERAL GIFFORD. HESE Plows are 30 per cent lighter than the common Plow 
WILL stand the ensuing season, on Mondays, Tues- | and work wall on ail seilo—in all conditions. 
As> An impression has gone abroad that they answer only “ on 


days, and !Vednesdays. at the stable of GEO. A. MA- : 
SON. two miles north east of Jordan. Thursdays, | smooth lands where there are no stones or other obstructions” 


- 2 7 . | Such is not the fact ; they make good work on all lands. rough 
Pri and § " . A. MO? “ K oe we 
days, and Saturdays, at the Stable of D. A. MONROE, in |) oo, and are more fully appreciated among roots and Beate 


@Gamillus. land iff clay 1 hard, dr ’ i 
Terms.—Ten dollars the season. Insurance to be agreed upon, | °"4 on stiff clay. and hard, dry grav elly soils 

i ble prices ; and accidents at the risk of the | Two thousand of them have been in use during the last three 
reasons al | years among our best Farmers, and give entire satisfaction. 

For Sale, wholesale and retail (warrpnted,) an assortmert of the 





owners. 
Generel Gifford was sired by Gifford Morgan, his dam a pure ; ) 
Morgan. Rel of good horses De invited to call and see him. Femse ~~ ao 3 to > ones. oes a furrow (from 1¢ 
e ; e N inches to ‘ e, and from 0 inches deep. A liberal die- 

April 1, 1848. {4-3m) MONROE & MASON. | count to Geaiews. E. a BURRALL 


} Geneva, N. ¥., April, 1848 [4-4m] 


| 2 oo 
Gay Ee. Eagle G Plow.—Caution. 
E CAUTION the farming community against purchasing 


Peters’ Buffalo Wool Depot,—Second Year. the Mass Eacie C Prow of any other manufacturers in 








. | this City, as they are made from the row instead ofthe ratrerss 
Me Re ae wer tig Boy ~ ft mr ot ee em 5 ah | which will make different and inferior plow from tho genuine 
No. 1. the >. dinate dove 2 ” to 8: th > | Eagle C Plow. The genuine is not made by any one in this sec 
pS ie aes Ep. ing No. 5 ony Wool is thrown tate Enton, tion of the State, except the subscribers. 
and Prime 1 and Prime 2. Combi y nt De Lalews wake 8 cocts | We take this method of cautioning the public for the following 
aa : ng reasons : ae. point, land-dido sud mould-board will not fit the 
@nd.—I charge for Receiving, ing, Storing and Selling, | Orr in Pm Mt ° No 2, and Eagle No 25, are 
ae ay—from the not the patterns. . 
One ys PER ae This includes charges at the Pepe’) A fall assortment the ceavin EAGLE trows always-on 
aneey ee 4a t lirected d. , ELLIOTT & FITCH, 
op an Wool ponte od ed except when by owner: April 1, 1848. No 23 Buffalo St., Rochester 
igned to me shorld be marked with the! — Loabenalinaaion 
ewner’s name. | Canada Peas. 
Warehouse, Corner Washington, and Exchange-stroets. 200 Busbels Canada field, and Golden Vine Peas clear from 
T. C. PETERS. bugs, just rec’d, and for sale at the GeneseeSeed Store 
Buffalo, Jan’y 2, 1548 and Agricultural warehouse by RAPALJE & BRIGGS 
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Works on Agriculture, the Horse, &c. 
PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO., 
200 Broadway, New York. 
THE FARMER’S HAND-BOOK: 
Being a full and complete Guide for the Farmer and Emigrant. 


Valuable Farms for Sale in Monroe Co., N. Y. 
ONE of the handsomest and best Farms in the Town of 
i Greece, within a mile and a half of Lake Ontario, and 
the Genesee River, and distant only seven miles from the 
City of Rochester and the Erie Canal. The Farm contains 192 
acres, (of which about 20 acres are wood,) well watered by an ex- 
cellent and never failing stream ; five acres of grafted Fruit ; a 
dions stone house, with pump at the kitchen door. frame 





Comprising—The Clearing of Forest and Prairie Lands ; Garden- 
ing; Farming generally ; Farriery ; The Management and Treat- 
ment of Cattle; Cookery ; The Construction of Dwellings ; Pre- 
vention and Cure of Diseases ; with copius Tables, Recipes, Hints, 
&e., &e. By Josian T. Mansnari. One volume, 12 mo., illus- 
trated with numerous wood engravings. Neatly bound. Price 
$1; paper cover, 62%; cents. 

“ One of the most useful books we ever saw.’’— Boston Post. 

RURAL ECONOMY, 
In ita relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology ; or 
Chemistry applied to Agriculture. By J. B. Bovrssincautr. 
Translated, with Notes, ke., by George Law, Agriculturist. 
mo., over 550 pages, $1 50. 

“ The work is the fruit of of a long life of study and experiment, 
and its perusal will aid the farmer greatly in obtaining a prac- 
tical and scientific knowledge of his profession.” —.4m. dgricult. 

THE FARMER’S MANUAL: 
A practical Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures, found- 
ed from Experiments on various Crops, with a brief account of 
the most Recent Discoveries in Agricuitural Chemistry. By F. 
Facener and the Author of “ British Husbandry.’ 12 mo., 
cloth, 50 cents. 

THE FARMER’S TREASURE: 

Containing “ Faulkner’s Farmer's Manual,’’ and Smith’s pro- 

ductive Farming,”’ bound together. 12 mo., 75 cents. 

STABLE ECONOMY: 
A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling 
Grooming, Feeding, Watering and Working. By Joun Srewarr, 
Veterinary Surgeon. With Notes and Additions, adapting it to 
American Food and Climate, by A. B. Aries. 12 mo., illustrated 
with 23 Engravings, $1. 

“No one should build a stable or own a horse without consult- 
ing the excellent directions for stabling and using the horse, in 
this book of Stewart's. It isan invaluable vade mecum for all 
who have the iuxury of a stable.’’—Eve. Mirror. 

THE HORSE’S FOOT—Anp How ro Keer rr Sounn : 
With Mlugtrations by Witx1am Mixes, Esq., from the Third Lon- 
don Edition, with 25 plates. Price 25 cents. 

This work has received the unqualified recommendation of The 
Quarterly, The Edinburgh. and the Reviewers generally of Eng- 
land. The price of the k-nglish copy is $3. 

“It should be in the hands of every owner or friend of the horse.” 

THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: 
A Cyclopedia of Six Thousand Practical Receipts, and Collateral 
Information in the Arts. Manufactures and Trades ; including 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy, designed as 2 com- 


Barn, Sheds, &c., and might be divided into two Farms of 150 and 
42 acres, each—equally well watered and supplied with Fruit 
The land in Greece is not surpassed in fertility by any in the 
State, nor in convenience to Market. 

I will also sell the Farm on which I live, contains 52 acres, with 
about five acres of choice grafted fruit of all kinds, good Well, 
and a small stream convenient to the Barn. ‘The buildings are 
of wood, more extensive and commodious than usual, for i had 
fitted this for my permanent residence ; but my boys have gor 
West, and advanced age makes so large a b troubl 





19| The situation, naturally beautiful, is well surrounded by ‘Fruit 


and shade Trees, and is within a short half mile of Lake Ontario 
and the Genesee. the vessels sailing on which are visible from 
every room in the j ouse. 

What renders the Farms particularly desirable is, that a Plank 
road is contemplated to Rochester, by which this will be made 
the stopping place for all vessels, and a market created for all the 
minor products of a farm. One third of the purchase money 
may remain on mortgage if desired. A good breadth o. wheat 
may be put in this year. 

JOHN MOXON. 


Apply personally. or by letier to 
April, 1848. [4-tf) Charlette, Monroe Co., N. ¥. 


Short-Horn Durhams for Sale. 


HE Subscriber has a few young rHoroven-sxrp DURHAMS 

on his farm, 244 miles from Troy, which he offers for sale, viz 
1 yearling bull; 2 bulls about 8 months old; 6 yearling heifers ; 
2 two-year old do. ; and a few bull and heifer calves of this spring 
These young animals were all got by my imported bull, Duke of 
Wellington, and my premium bull Meteor. Meteor was got by 
Duke of Wellington, out of my imported Duchess heifer. The 
dams of some of these young animals were imported, but from 
other herds than that of Mr. Bates’, ani others are from Durham 
cows, bred in this country, and are good milkers. The sires being 
from the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., England, renders 
them valuable for a cross on other Durham stock, as well as to 
farmers who wish to improve their breeds. The estimation put 
upon this strain of blood by those who know its value, may be 
seen by stating that the only bull calves which | have had to dis- 
pose of, from the Bates cows and bulls, (three in number.) have 
sold at $300 each. The young animals above enumerated will 
be sold at prices varying from $100 to $150. 

Troy, May 1, 1848. [5-4m) GEORGE VAIL. 














Fruit Trees, &c. 





pendious Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, Tradesman, 
Amateur, and Heads of Families. By Axgnotp James Cooey, 
Practical Chemist. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 
Forming one handsome volume, Svo., of 650 p: Price $2 25, 
bound 


“It is adapted to every class of business, being a dispensatory 
for the chemist, a directory for the artisan, a guide for the mer- 
chant, and a rule for the household in most of the affairs of do- 
mestic economy "-—N. Y. Com. Adv 5-1t* 

UiG- The above books may be obtained at the office of the Gen- 
esee Farmer. Also, most of the works on Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, &e. published in this country. sold at the rvsttsien’s 
rrices—as cheap as they can be purchased in New York or Boston, 
All orders from a distance will receive attention, and the Books 
be promptly forwarded by mail, or otherwise if desired. See list 
ef books and prices on another page. 


Fine Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
THE subsbriber is selling all descriptions of Fine Gold 
and Silver Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware at retail. at 
much less than the usual prices. Fine Gold Lever, Anchor. 
Escapement, Duplex and Lepine Watches, fine Silver Lever, Le- 
pine and verge watches. 
Gold Guard Chains, Fob and Vest Chains. 
Gold Guard Keys, Fob Keys and Seals. 
Gold Pencils, Silver Pencils, Gold Pens. 
Ladies Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles. 
do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 
Diamond Rings and Pins, Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings. 
Sterling Silver Spoons, Forks, Cups, &e. 
Gold 





Watches as low as $20 to 25 each. 


All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Watches, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and 
warranted, at much less than usual prices. 


Cc. G. ALLEN, Im of Watches & Jewelry 
Wholegale & aaah coma William-st., up stairs. 
White Beans. 
QNE HUNDRED BUSHELS PURE WHITE BEANS, the 





ERIE COUNTY NURSERY, 
Baffalo, N. Y¥. 

THE large number of trees, &c., propagated at their 
establishment during the last few years, enables the pro- 
prietors to offer on the most liberal terms, almost every 
desirable variety of Faurr and Ornamenran Terres, Flowenime 
Survuns, Roses, * veroreens, &e. 

Our stock is large, and our trees are vigorous and thrifty, em- 
bracing the leading aud best fruits of the country, propagated 
nee from bearing trees, whose merits have been satisfactorily 

ested. 

Situated as our nursery is, at one end of the great lake route, 
we are enabled to forward trees to any point westward at the 
earliest moment practicable. Trees. plants, &c. will be labelled 
and properly packed in bundles or boxes, and forwarded agreeable 
to order. 

OG Orders accompanied by a remittance. or satisfactory refer- 
ence, will meet with prompt attention. Deseriptive Catalogues 
furnished Gratis on application. 

A. BRYANT & SONS. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March, 1848. {3-3m.} 


Monroe Nursery, 
RIDGE ROAD, NEAR ROCHESTER. 

THE subscriber having owned the above property for 
the last four years, has been to great expense and pains, 
(with the assistance of N. Goodsell.) in refitting and re- 
stocking the grounds with the choicest varieties of fruit 
¢ now offers to his friends and the public, a complete assort- 
ment of Fruit Trees, of fine thrifty growth, of selected varictics, at 
the usual nursery prices. All trees warranted correct as labelled. 

In connection with the above, he has an extensive Green- 
house, containing some of the choicest Roses and Geraniums 
ue 4 are cultivated ; and a quantity of orange trees setting with 
A few hundred of the famous Northern Spy, and Red Canada 


—_ for sale this spring. 
unications, (post paid.) directed to the 
subscriber, Greece, Monroe Co., will be peer attended to 
Cc 














best In the city, just es SO ae 
1? Front-street f6) RAPALJE & BRIGGS. | 


RLES POWIS, 
Greece, N. ¥., March 1, 1848.  (S-m} Sole Proprietor. 
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The Balance of Organic Nature. 


In our last paper, we endeavored to make the 
unlearned reader understand the important fact 
that, no animal can subsist on decomposed ani- 
mal and vegetable substances; and that plants 
alone are endowed with power to re-organize the 
constituents of the bodies of all living beings, 
after they have been fully disorganized by any 
means whatever. It is our present purpose to 
offer a few remarks illustrative of the beautiful 
and exact balance of organic nature, whether the 
matter exists in the form of minerals, vegetables, 
or animals. Laboring farmers are just beginning 
to discover the almost unlimited power which 
their Maker has given them over three kingdoms 
of nature, viz: the Mineral, Vegetable, and An- 
imal kingdoms. ‘Tne mineral kingdom includes 
all rocks, metals, loose earth, water, air, and all 
other matter which is neither a vegetable nor 
enimal substance. The thing: which belong to 
the mineral kingdom were created before vitality, 
either vegetable or animal, had an existence on 
the planet. When life ceases, there are chemi- 
cal laws which operate with greater or less force, 
to disorganize and mineralize the bodies of all 
plants and animals. Now, it is impossible to 
understand the best process for re-organizing the 
mineral constituents of human food and clothing, 
as they exist in the soil, in air and water, with- 
out studying closely the decay and perfect disso- 
lution of all the products of animal and vegetable 
life. Every farmer should seek to acquire a 
knowledge of the balance, or the even and recip- 
rocal dependance of all animate and inanimate 
things, on the surface of the earth. If plants 
alone organize all living compounds, not merely 
wood, starch, oil, sugar, gum, and gluten ; but 
fat, butter, cheese, flesh, wool, brain, and the 
like, how do these substances get back again into 
their original state of simple minerals? Let us 
see. If we weigh the food of an adult, non- 
growing man, horse, cow, or other domestic an- 
imal, for tweuty days, and all the excretions from 


the bowels and kidneys for the same time, esti- 
mating all the matter consumed and voided at its 
dry weight, the matter that escapes through the 
passages named, will weigh not far from forty 
per cent. of that taken into the stomach. ‘The 
loss is sixty per cent. or thereabout. If we ex- 
amine the air taken into the lungs at each inspi- 
ration and compare it with that expired every 
time these organs are compressed in breathing, 
the expelled air is found to contain one hundred 
times more carbon, and far more moisture, (oxy- 
gen and hydrogen combined,) than it did when 
it entered the lungs. The critical analysis of all 
organized matter used as food for man and his 
domestic animals, discloses the interesting fact 
that, carbon and the elements of water (the va- 
por thrown out of the lungs) constitute from 
eighty to ninety-nine parts in every hundred of 
such food. The ceaseless operation of breathing 
serves to burn up and mineralize a vast and in- 
definite quantity of organized carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen ; and we will add nitrogen. This 
latter element escapes with moisture in insensi- 
ble, or sensible perspiration ; still more largely 
in urine; and to a considerable extent in the 
fecal dejections from the bowels. 


All the matter voided by animals which is not 
fully mineralized, as well as the bodies of all liv- 
ing things after their death, decompose by fer- 
menting, rotting, or otherwise passing back inte 
air, water, and earth. Tuke a rich vegetable 
mold, till it, and allow nocrop nor plant to grow 
therein, and you will soon consume it all—con- 
verting its organized carbon into carbonic acid ; 
its oxygen and hydrogen into water ; and its ni- 
trogen into volatile ammonia. 


Mineral coal dug from the earth is organized 
carbon buried in ancient reeds and forests by the 
sinking down of the crust of the planet at partic- 
ular points, and the washing in of earthy sedi- 
ment above the submerged forest, to be consoli- 
dated into stratitied or sedimentary rocks. The 
prodigious force of volcanic power, acting from 
below, upheaves all these strata; their cracks 
and wide fissures are washed into valleys by the 
ceaseless action of rain, frost, electricity, light, 
heat, and other meteoric influences; and thus 
they wear down solid rocks to coal beds, and 
often far below them. 

Carbon is the coal which may be obtained 
‘alike from wood, straw, grain, flesh, and almost, 
if not quite every truly organized product of life. 
There is carbon enough in the carbonic acid 
which is chemically consbine’ with lime in lime- 
‘stone rock, tu cover the whole globe with @ pure 
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diamond 500 feet in thickness,*—While an im- 
mense quantity of carbonic acid is discharged 
into the atmosphere from volcanoes and internal 
heat, acting like fire on limestone in a burning 
kiln, by which 100 lbs. of rock lose about 44 Ibs. 
of gas; yet old ocean keeps up nature’s great 
balance, by absorbing an equal quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas to combine with earthy minerals 
below. On the cireumscribed islands and conti- 
nents of our little world, vitality can operate only 
to a very limited extent. Nevertheless, there is 
room to feed and clothe such a mass of moral, 
rational, human beings as we love to contemplate. 
All eah be virtuous, wise, and happy. Tillage 
and science (that of the bible being chief among 
the weg will one day have worked out a har- 
mony in the social, political, and religious world, 
as perfect as that taught us in astronomy, geolo- 
gy, chemistry, and physiology. As the two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of souls now in Europe 
acquire intellectual and moral light, under the 
glorious banner of ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity,”” human butchery, kingcraft, and all oth- 
er craft which robs the many to enrich the few, 
will cease to vex mankind. Universal education 
and universal peace will lead to scientific agri- 
culture, universal plenty and happiness. 

We have wandered from our text. Let us re- 
turn then, and witness at the death of all plants 
and animals, the speedy decomposition of their 
bodies, and the matter diffused through the atmos- 
phere very much as is a cord of wood burnt in a 
stove. Not only do carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, when disorganized, rise into air, 
but sudphur and phosphorus, as in the gases from 
a bad egg, rise likewise. Water has a strong 
affinity for all the gases which fly off into the air 
from manure heaps and all decaying vegetable 
and animal substances. Hence, by a wise pro- 
vision in nature, rains, dews and snows bring 
back to the earth the constituents of plants, and 
the water that enters their roots, ascends to their 
leaves and is evaporated, supplies these living 
beings with their appropriate aliment. Carbonic 
acid and other gases enter the pores of leaves di- 
rectly ; and as the atmosphere is ever in motion 
it constantly brings fresh food to these organs. 
It is important to understand the fact that, although 
the light and heat of the sun and other forces 
will decompose water, carbonic acid and ammo- 
nia, ready to combine their elements, viz: car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, into woody 
fibre, starch, oi, sugar, gum, and all nitrogenous 
compounds, yet no such combination can take 
place unless the soil yields all the lime and other 
minerals which form the ash of the plant. Al- 
though the starch in wheat, beans, corn, and 
potatoes, is nothing but simple carbon and the 
elements of water, yet without potash or other 
alkali, not a particle of starch can be organized. 

The formation of vegetable tissues and their 








* Diamond is pure crystalized carbon. 





seeds and fruit we will study at another time.— 
Although the amount of incombustible earthy 
substances consumed by plants is small, still this 
part of the mineral kingdom is the true basis of 
the vegetable kingdom, as the latter is of that of 
animals. 


** All are s of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


Augusta, Ga., April, 1848. 
Hints for May. 

Tue great battle for life is now fairly begun. 
See the armed legions of strong men take the 
field, with the determined visage of victory, arm- 
ed with the shining implements of warfare.— 
The light troops have scoured the plain—the 
proud war-horse in full harness, and the ponder- 
ous ox are at their posts—the glorious sun has 
scaled the walls of old Winter and thrown wide 
the portals of lovely, blooming May—the grass, 
the flower, and the leaf, spring up like our own 
bounding hopes—the merry bird, the joyous 
child and the whooping boy, are in the fields-—— 
the busy insect and the creeping worm, are en- 

aged in the same conflict—doing battle for life. 

fan! do thy share in the coming onset; for the 
sake of thy loved hearth of little ones—for thy 
garners and thy stores—for the aged, the unfor- 
tunate and the needy.—The word is, Onward! 
do, or die! 

One half of the farmer’s success in this battle 
for life and subsistence, consists in system—al- 
ways to know over night what the work is for 
the morrow, and to have every preparation ready 
and at hand, and to always do that first that most 
requires doing. A man’s head that does this 
part of the battle, is like a great General —his 
head is worth more than his hands. Always 
note down in your mind all the little jobs that 
want doing, when convenient ; there are broken 
days and odd hours, always enough to perform 
them. + 

Remember that all animal and vegetable mat- 
ter makes manure —nothing that will rot and 
decompose, but what produces the food of plants; 
therefore save everything for that purpose that 
can not be eaten. We do not act with that true 
philosophy in saving every thing that plants can 
eat, as we do in relation to our animals. Why ? 
Because we do not understand, or properly ap- 
preciate the physiology of the vegetable econo- 
my; and yet it is the first step—the incipient 
stage of the final result. None of us do it—no, 
nor half do it—nor ever will, till our population 
equals China, where four rods of ground support 
a human being. 

It is a great mistake to draw out barn-yard 
manure too early —before it is half converted. 
Leave the yard litter under the cattle till they go 
to pasture, or at least till the very moment you 
intend plowing it in. When the litter is well 
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rotted, if not ready for its use, pile it in heaps in 
the yard ; it is better than to distribute it in the 
field, to leach, dry, and bleach. 

lanting corn in drills 34 feet by 18 inches, 


two plants in a place, and manuring in the hill, | 


makes the great premium crops. It is a little 


include the whole field, but leave a part for com- 


In dry seasons and in dry light earth, it is better 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 


If you try any experiment with crops, never 


parison. 
Plant potatoes early and dig early, and use, if 


more labor to hoe it, as you can not plow both | possible, early varieties ; it is the only security 
ways; but nevertheless it pays for the extra/ while the disease prevails, which has already in- 
work. Soaking in sa/t petre, (nitrate of potass, ) | flicted a greater penalty on mankind than the 


or glauber salts, (sulphate of soda, ) is a good pro- | 


cess, as it gives the young plant a vigorous and 
healthy start, although it retards its coming up 3 
or 4 days. To hinder birds pulling it, pour on 
toa bushel of corn a pailful of scalding water, 
and add one half pint of tar; stir while hot till 
thoroughly mixed and glazed with the tar ; let 
it stand over night, and dry with plaster. Too 
much tar destroys the power of vegetation. 

Any time this month fruit trees may be pruned. 
Do not trim them up, but thin out cross and 





crowded branches ; properly balance the limbs 


on each side, till they look uniform and well | 


shaped. Cut out the center stem of those which 
have a disposition to spindle and grow too high. | 
Cut close to the stems left, and cover the large | 
wounds with paint or wax. In grafting old trees, 
set the scions as low as possible ; for it is a great 
mistake to commence a new top on limbs 12 or 


Asiatic cholera. 

It is important in every respect to increase 
our crops, as the present prospect is, that Amer- 
ican produce of all kinds will command a fair 
price in European markets ; for there is a great 
nation doing battle, not for subsistence alone, 
but for existence and liberty; and it is not im- 
probable that the struggle in France is the enter- 
ing wedge of a commotion greater than the 
world ever saw—that the whole Royal Bloods of 
Europe may be obliged to borrow pea jackets 
and leave for Yankee Land. God grant it, say 


We can take care of such cattle, and set 
* 


we. 
them “digging corn and hoeing taters.” 


{ Editorial Correspondence of the Genesee Farmer. } 


Hints on Various Subjects. 


Anone other things of interest to the farmer, 


15 feet from the ground, which must require 10) which we have noticed in out southern travels, 
feet more height to give a sufficiency of bearing | is the practice of covering seed corn with a kind 
wood. They are difficult to hand-pick and the of shovel plow. As the hills are made five feet 
wind-falls are spoiled. apart, a smart girl will drop as fast as two plows 

Fruit trees that stand in grass plots, where it Can cover, so that two mules and three hands 
is inconvenient to destroy the sward, may be Can plant from twelve to twenty acres in a day. 
greatly benefited by covering a space 4 or 6 feet A field of 150 acres planted in this manner has 
around the base of the tree with straw, or the ®ttracted our particular attention. The corn has 
bottom of hay stacks, to a depth that will smother come up well, stands even, and ry how (15th 
the grass. Remove before winter to avoid mice. | April) well plowed out and some of it half knee 
The earth is left light and rich and the grass ef- high. We assisted in putting up a corn-sheller 
fectually destroyed ‘on the same planiation, with which two mules 
f : , 5 

Look out for the caterpillars on apple trees aobeg ons ‘elena a et’ Waa herons 
bate er Let ayy ip gp ORAS NS 9° a cultivates nearly 1000 acres in corn this season. 
mornin While in their Pe ay ma "twist them it is Pere ceen pete Sete thirty plows on 
out in S winks | Att the oils — ners rat ning in one immense field. Women are quite 
pentine, and tobacco-water are fatal = them. jas expert at the’ plow-tail es.men. They are 


ic i y ap € ( 
In the Kitchen garden it ie'lost labor t0 plant| beeen. chatty, and apparently contented and 
the tender vegetables, as beans, cucumbers, | Tuomas CampBELt, the poet, says, that Amer- 
squashes, peppers, &c., till the warm weather) j.g is the only nation in the world where the 
has set in and cold nights passed, as they pro-| whole populatien have at all times enough to eat. 
duce sickly dwarfish plants, that never recover. | This is a remarkable fact, and during the present 
in the climate of this State the 15th to 20th is disturbances in Europe will serve to draw im- 
soon enough. mense numbers of all classes, from ex-kings to 
Any dry time this month sow plaster or ashes) half-starved peasants, to this vast and glorious 
on clover and meadow land. One bushel to!country. Our agriculture will improve rapidly, 
the acre of plaster and three of ashes is a full not less by the increase of numbers to consume 
dose. If leached ashes, any quantity almost may | jts varied products, t':an by the general diffusion 
be used. ‘of knowledge amoug the tillers of the earth. 
If you manure in the hill, never let the article! The Orange Groves of Florida are suffering 
touch the seed. If corn, put it under with earth| very severely from the ravages of a minute in- 
over before dropping. If potatoes, put it over. |sect belonging either to the ceccus or aphis fam- 
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ily. Among all the remedies which have been 
tried, in addition to washes of soap suds, lye, 
&c., the fumes of burning sulphur, and other 
pungent gases, as ammonia, burnt leather and 
the like, have proved most useful. These all! 


The Potato Rot. 


The Boston Courier contains a communica- 
tion from Professor Horsrorp, of Cambridge, 
giving the views of Baron Liesie, the cele- 





operate in the same way as stale urine and de-|brated chemist, and Dr. Kiorscn, an eminent 
eaying manure under plum trees, (as mentioned | vegetable physiologist, keeper of the Royal 


by Mr. Barry in the last Farmer,) to keep off 
eurculios. [In this warm climate, insects are | 
more abundant and troublesome than at the north. | 


Every intelligent man should study their habits, 


Herbarium, in Berlin, on this baffling disease. 


The substance of Dr. Klotsch’s discovery is annexed 

In the 5th, 6th and 7th week after setting the tubers, and 
in the 4th and Sth week after planting out germs furnished 
with roots, or at a time when the plants reach the height of 


and aim to add a little to the common stock of| six to nine inches above the soil, we pinch off the extreme 


the public information in regard to protecting 
the community from this great evil. 

The best hedge that we have seen in the Uni- 
ted States extends about a mile along the high- 


way on a plantation of 3000 acres, near this city. | and of 


It is the Cherokee Rose, which is now in full 
bloom, presenting a magnificent floral spectacle, | 
and filling the atmosphere with delicious perfume. | 
No animal without wings can get over, or through | 
it. Having stood forty or fifty years, it still prom- 
ises a good fence for a century to come. 

The owner and occupant of this splendid es-| 
tate, Mr. DeLatene, was a St. Domingo planter | 
at the time of the insurrection and dreadful mas- | 
sacre by the blacks, and was so fortunate as to) 








escape to the United States. 

Cotton plants look beautifully, and the weather, 
is auspicious ; but this crop has to encounter 
many hazards before it will come to maturity and | 
be gathered. ‘T'o keep itclear of grassand weeds, 
both negroes and mules have to start early in 
the morning, and move lively much of the season. 

Peaches, figs, and grapes are thought to be’! 
beyond the reach of late frosts, which sometimes | 
destroy them in the Southern States. The cul- 
ture of these valuable fruits will one day be of 
immense account in this mild climate. Enter-. 
prising gardeners are now sending by railway 
and steamers, green peas to northern cities. Our 
peaches will be in New York, Albany, and Bos-' 
ton, at least three weeks before those from New 
Jersey. ‘The same steamboats which bring Mas- 
sachusetts ice to this city, take back southern lux- | 
uries in payment. This coasting trade is yet in| 
its feeble infancy. 

There is a great lack of competition in steam-| 
ships. It is but 700 miles from Charleston to! 
New York—while the fare between the two cit- 
ies is three times as high as it is between Buffalo 
and Chicago, a distance of 1050 miles by water. 
Continuous railroads from Savannah and Charles- | 
ton to Nashville in Tennessee, and thence to! 
Louisville, will soon alter the complexion of 
steam navigation on the Atlantic, between the 
northern and southern cities of the Union.— 
Cheap travelling and greater intercourse are ne- | 
cessary to remove sectional pregudices, and make 


4 





us one in feeling and sentiment, as we are one 
in language, religion, government, and interest. 
Augusta, Ga., April, 1848. 





points of the branches or twigs to the extent of half an inch 
downwards, and repeat this on every branch and twig in 
the 10th and 11th week, no matter what time of day. 
The consequence of this check to the development of the 
stem and branches, is a stimulus to the nutritient matters 
in the plants in the Ccirection of the increase, both of roots 
the multiplication of the branches of the stem above 
ground, which not only favors the power of the root, but 
also strengthens the leaves and stalks to such a degree, 
that the matters prepared by the physiological action o1 
these parts are increased and applied to the formation of 
tubers. The checking of the transformation im the leaf ie 
equivalent to the interruption of the natural change of the 
leaves into calyces, coralla, stamens and pistils, which is 
effected at the expense of the nutritient matter collected in 
the plant ; and these, when this modification of the leaves 
is arrested, are turned toaccount in the formation of tubers. 
Led by these views, I made, in [846, experiments on 
single potato plants, carefully marked, by pinching off the 
ends of the branches. They were so readily distinguished 
in their subsequent growth, from the plants beside them, 


| by more numerous branches, larger and darker foilage, that, 


in trath, no marking was mecessary. 

The produce from these plants of tubers was abundant, 
and the tubers were perfectly healthy—while the plants 
next them, which had not been so treated, gave uniformly 
a less produce, at the same timethe tubers were rough on the 
surface, and in many‘instances attacked with the prevailing 
disease, This experiment was incomplete, and did not give 
a positive result. but it Was not yet encouraging for me. 

In the middle of April, 1847, an experiment was made on 
a low lying field with the round white potatoes, generally 
cultivated here—a variety which had not suffered much 
from the disease which first appeared in 1845. The pota- 
toes were planted in the usual way by an experienced hand. 

After weeding them in the end of May, I renewed my 
experiment by pinching off the points of the branches of 
every second row, ard repeated this in the end of June.— 
‘The result surpassed all expectations. The stalks of the 
plants not treated on my plan were long, straggling, and 
sparingly furnished with leaves, the leaves themselves 
small and pale and green. 

In the next field, potatoes of the same variety were plan 
ted on the same day, and left to nature. They appeared in 
the first six weeks healthy, even strong, but gradually ac 
uired a poor aspect as the time of tlowering and fruit ap- 
proached. and finally exhibited precisely the same appear 
ances as the rows not tre by pinching off the extremities, 
in the field in which my experiments were made. 

The harvest began in the surrounding fields in the month 
of August, and was very middling. The tubers were 
throughout smaller than usual, very scabby, and within 
these fields, to a small extent attacked by the wet rot. 

In the end of August, the difference between the rows 
treated by me an? those not treated became so striking, 
that it astonished all the work people in the neighborhood, 
who were never tired of inquiring the cause. On the 
contrary, the rows treated as above were luxuriant and in 
full vigor, the plants page os the foliage thick, the leaves 
es and dark green, so that most people supposed they 
had been later planted. 

But the difference in the tubers war also very decided. 
The tubers in the plants in the rows treated on my plan 
were not indeed larger, but vastly more numerous, and they 
were neither scabby or affected with any disease whatever. 
—A few had pushed, (which was ascribed to a late rain,) 
and were, apparently, incompletely developed, while scab 
and wet rot attacked more and more the tubers of other 
plants which also fell off on the slightest handling. 
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ALBANY SEED DRILL AND CORN PLANTER. 


—PPBALBABOO OOO 





(Fie. 27.) 


————E 


A coop and cheap drill, fer planting corn, | the seed, and compress the earth atone operation.” 


beans, and small seeds for root crops, has long, 


The drill is manufactured and sold by the in- 


been a desideratum among our farmers. The | ventor, H. L. Emery, at the Albany Agricul- 


Albany Seed Drill and 


Jorn Planter, repre-| tural Warehouse, (as will be seen by reference 


sented in the above figure, we have carefully to his advertisementin this number.) The price, 
examined, and consider it a very perfect and complete and warranted, is, we believe, $12. 


apparent'y durable implement, and can confi- 
dently recommend it to our readers. 

In noticing this drill, the editer of the Albany 
Cultivator says :—* This is, in its general fea- 
tures, similar to the well known English Drill or 


we 


Product of Tio Acres. — Inquiry. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I send you the following 


‘statement, showing the amount received from the 


Brush Barrow. It is light, strong and durable ; | Sale of the products of two acres of land during 


can be used by one man, as its whole weight, 
will not exceed fifty pounds, or can be drawn by 
a horse when a large amount of work is to be 
done. It is also quite simple; the small seeds, 
as onions, carrots, parsneps, turneps, &c., are 
sown by a revolving brush inside the hopper, | 
and which forces the seeds through a hole in a) 
tin slide or plate, at the bottom of the hopper— 
the holes in the slides varying in size according 
to the size and quantity of seed to besown. For) 
corn, beans, peas, &c., the brush and tin slide, | 
or plate, are removed, and a wood cylinder sub- | 


stituted, with eight cavities in the same, ad 


distances apart, and in each cavity is a screw 


the past season, which you are at liberty to 
publish. 


one-fourth of an acre of June Peas, ......... $20.00 

three-fourths *‘ Potatoes, (Meshan- 
nocks,} wold early, 

three-sixteenths of an acre of Sweet Corn, .. - 

*  one-sixteenth - Tomatoes 

** one-fourth "9 Melons, -..... - 

one-half Ruta Bagas, 400 

bushe!s at 37} cts., - eRe, ete 


From 


101.25 
20.00 
15.00 
35.00 


ae 


ae 


150.00 


$341.25 

The soil upon which the above crops were 

raised was dry and sandy, with some mixture of 

gravel. No extraordinary pains was taken in 
raising said crops. 

The land was plowed but once, and none of it 


with a large head, which can be turned out or »anured, except the half acre sown to ruta bagas, 
in to receive the requisite number of grains of which was covered with coarse manure as thick 
seed to be sown in each hill. One or a‘ these | ag could well be plowed under ; it had been plant- 
cavities may be used at the same time, accordidg eq the year previous with corn, and was in what 


to the distance between the hills. The brush 
and cylinder both receive their rotary motion 
from the large or forward wheel, B, by means of 
small gear wheels, one of which, at B, is move- 
able on the connecting rod from A to B, and can 
be confined so as to operate in any of the differ- 
ent rows or series of cogs in the face of the 
large wheel, and thereby receive a greater or 


which it moves, consequently varying the dis- 
tance of the hills with the cylinder, from 3 to 6, 
9, 12, 24, 35, 48, or 96 inches asunder. The 
plow can be placed up or down, to any required 
depth, to suit tall or short persons holding the 
same ; the scraper and roller follow and cover 





| mi ht be considered tolerable good condition. 


he ruta bagas were sown the eleventh of 
June, in drills two feet apart, and were hoed but 
twice during the season. 
I should be glad to hear from some of your 
correspondents their views as to the best method 
of culture for turneps, especially the ruta baga— 


the best f ving the land—ti 
less number of revolutions to the ground ate| pares it~ Biol pier eg! sm piss 3 


manner of sowing, and the best way of avoiding 
or remedying the effects of the black fly, which, 
in this section, is very destructive ; and such 
other facts as may be of interest to those of your 
subscribers who raise turneps extensively. 
Yours, &c., J. W. Spracur. 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y., Jan., 1848. 
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Gleanings from our Foreign Exchanges. 


Looxinc-Guiasses ror Birps.— “The fol- 
lowing plan is perfectly efficacious for scaring 
birds from fruit and other produce,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. ‘One 
of my servants having by chance broken a look- 
ing-glass, it occurred to me that the broken 
pieces suspended by a string, so as to turn free- 
ly in every direction, would give the appearance 
of something moving about, which would alarm 
the birds. | accordingly tried the plan, and find 
that no bird, not even the most fool-hardv of 
them, dares come near. They had attacked my 
peas. On suspending a few bits of the looking- 
oe amongst them, the marauders left the place. 

he tomtits attacked my Seckel pears, to which 
they seem very partial. A bit of looking-glass 
suspended in front of the tree put a stop to the 
mischief. My grapes were then much damaged 
before they were ripe, by thrushes and starlings ; 
a piece of looking-glass drove these away, and 
not a grape was touched afterwards. I have be- 
fore tried many plans, but never found any so 
effectual as the above.” * 

Note. If there is any virtue in this sugges- 
tion, it will be of great benefit to the growers of 
cherries, strawberries, &c. The cherry-bird is 
one of the boldest and most annoying nuisances 
that infest the fruit garden. It is worth trying. 


Burrer.—Dr. Ure remarks in one of his re- 
cent works, and which remark may very well be 
taken as an answer to your question, that ‘it is 
computed a cow which gives eighteen hundred 
quarts (old English) of milk per annum, eats in 
that tine eight thousand pounds of hay, and pro- 
duces one hundred and forty pounds of butter.” 

“Two pounds and a quarter of hay corres- 
ponds to one quart of good milk; and a cow 
which eats sixteen thousand five hundred pounds 
of hay, will produce three hundred pounds of 
butter per annum.” 


Porsonous Property or Brine.—lIt is not to 
be wondered at that your pigs should be suffering, 
if, as you state, “a portion of brine got mixed 
with their wash,”’ and they partook of the same. 
We have the authority of the late celebrated 
veterinarian, Mr. Youatt, for stating that ‘the 
brine in which pork or bacon has been pickled 
is poisonous to pigs ;” and that ‘‘several cases 
are on record in which these animals have died 
in consequence of a small quantity of brine havy- 
ing been mingled with the wash, under the mis- 
taken impression that it would answer the same 
purpose and be equally as beneficial as is the ad- 
mixture of a smal] quantity of salt.” 


A Srvevutar Acreement — Twenty-nine 
years ago Betty Winal, then residing at Tarlton, 
bottled a quantity of white currants in their green 
state, being then in the 33d year of her age.— 
Having kept them some time in a state of pres- 


ervation, William (her busband) and she agreed, 
that they should be kept while they both lived, 
and that they should be made into pies at the 
funeral of the one who should die first. The 
wife departed this life on the 2d of this month, 
and was interred at St. Peter’s church, Preston, 
on the 5th, the family having removed to Daw- 
son-street, Preston. Their mutual pledge was 
fulfilled, and the pies made of these currants were 
served out, after returning from church, every 
attendant taking a slice. Though the currants 
had been kept twenty-nine years, they were as 
fresh as if just taken from the trees. 

Note. We have frequently preserved goose- 
berries and currants for 10 months, as fresh as 
when picked from the bushes. Plums may be 
preserved in the same way, if taken before quite 
ripe. 

Woop Asnes.—Fresh ashes contain caustic 
alkali, which, whatever be the form of the am- 
monia with which it may come in contact, will 
take from it, by virtue of its greater affinity, the 
acid which holds it fixed, and thus let it free ; 
therefore fresh wood ashes are hignly prejudicial 
for mixing with farm-yard manure, guano, or 
any other body containing free ammonia. 

Note. The same reasoning applies to lime, 
and is undoubtedly correct. Gypsum, charcoal, 
and swamp muck, are safe and good absorbents, 
though not as great stimulants of decomposition 
as lime. 


Urine or Horses.—The urine of horses con- 
sists, in every hundred parts, of 94 of water and 
6 of urea, and the salts of soda, lime, and potash. 


Cotor or Souws.—Atmospheric air is com- 
posed of nitrogen 79 parts and oxygen 21, with 
about one part in a thousand of carbonic acid gas. 
Water is composed of 88 parts of oxygen and 
12 parts of hydrogen (by weight.) You will, 
therefore, perceive from the great abundance 
there is of oxygen in the atmosphere and in wa- 
ter, and from the great affinity there is for this 
gas by metals and earths with metallic bases, that 
soils exposed to the influence of air and water 
will vary in hue according to the quantities of 
oxygen which becomes fixed in the soil ; a fer- 
ruginous earth may be red or yellow, or an in- 
termediate shade, according as the iron is more 
or less oxidised. 


Marainc Suzer.—A Member of the Windsor Co. Agri- 
cultural Soe. states that the clip of wool sold by the late 
Dr. Jarvis, of Claremont, one year (known always to be 
of the first quality and in good condition otherwise.) shrunk 
2} per cent. by clipping off the tar marks; and that the 
whole loss in consequence of the large amount of tar used, 
was 34 per cent. The writer recommends, as a substitute 
for tar, a paint that can be more easily removed us follows : 

‘The materials for marking should be lamp-black and 
linseed oil. If the latter cannot be procured, hegs’ lard 
will do. Mix a small portion of turpentine with the lamp- 
black before mixing with the oil. It should stand twenty- 
four hours before using. Those who will use tar at all 
events, for marking, should endeavor to make one smal! 





mark answer all purposes.” 
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Farming in Rhode Island. 


MANURING ROOT CROPS. 

In a late number of the Providence, (R. 1.) 
Journal, sent me by my early friend Apam 
Antuony, | read with absorbing interest, a very 
well written detail of his farm management, or 
rather what a Seneca county farmer would call 


his farm making. When, eighteen months ago, | 


I stepped from the surrounding desert, on to this 
Oasis of Adam Anthony’s, I said to myself, by 
what magic has this arid sandy waste been 
clothed with such redundant vegetation? Such 
a thick set lawn, such clover, such a growth of 
corn in drills for fodder, such Indian corn, I had 
rarely ever seen on the alluvial plains of the 
all-fertile west. Here, said I, is a tableaux vivant 
in the vegetable kingdom, which if it does not 
exhibit the physical’ contour and perfection of 
the animal man, it does more, for it shows him 
in the combined strength of all his moral and 
physical perfections ; it shows what he has done 
for the benefit of his race, by causing tons of 
grass to grow, where heretofore hardly one blade 
cou! be found to mark the domain of sterility. 
1 soon learned from the intelligent, enter- 
prising proprietor himself, that the modus ope- 
randi by which he had produced this great living 
picture, partook neither of charm or mighty 
magic. Science and practical experience had 
revealed to him, that on a soil where the inor- 
ganic, not less than the organic matter, the phos- 
phates of lime, soda, potash, &c., had been in the 
beginning washed into the adjoining ocean, the 
basis for a perfect vegetation, could only be at- 
tained by bringing to this hungry surface those 
lost inorganic treasures, in the condensed form 
of the ashes of plants. To this end, he com- 
menced with the application of two hundred 
bushels of leached ashes to the acre—an expen- 
sive mode of renovating land, if we did not con- 
sider its very favorable location as to market, 
the absence of all direct competition, and above 
all, the lasting ability or nucleus these ashes 
give to the soil itself to perpetuate its fertility, 
through the medium of its own productions. 
This farm is a hungry, sandy loam, with a 
subsoil of gravelly detritus. The ashes at first 
enabled it to produce grass ; now the dung of 
forty stabled cows, composted with swamp muck 
and neat, gives an increasing grain bearing fertil- 
ity to he whole tilled surface. In the recital of his 
farm management Adam says :—‘Although deep 
and mellow tillage for carrots is uniformly re- 
commended, a different practice in several in- 
stances has been attended with the best results. 
On a very hard and slaty soil a larger crop was 
produced than on.the deep tillage, and also on a 
light sandy loam, where the manure was only 
hoed in without plowing.” May it not be in- 
ferred that the cause of this result, was owing to 
the unfermented condition of the manure, that 


lon the shallow tillage, being more directly ex- 
| posed to the atmosphere, fermented in season to 
'feed the present crop, while that in the deep til- 
lage fermented too slowly to be immediately 
available? Had the manure been free stable 
‘dung, without peat and muck, a very different 
‘result might have been produced ; the deep til- 
lage would then have taken the lead, at least at 
‘the end of the race. Experiment has always 
proved that stable manure is the most reliable 
‘food for the present crop. Nature makes this 
compost—man makes the other, and nature must 
have time to rectify his errors. 

I have often been disappointed in the action 
of compost manure the same season it was ap- 
plied to a garden crop, but the effect of stable 
dung is immediate. If no manure is applied 
to the soil the next season, that part which had 
received the compost will give the best yield. 

I have been led to the above remarks, only be- 
cause a great master in rural econumy, very 
modestly expresses his doubts as to the causes 
which produced the effect in hisown experiments. 

Waterloo, N. Y., 1848. S. W. 


—_$_ LLL 


A Seneca County Farm. 


—-- 


A rarmer who disports himself on a 200 acre 
farm in the flat alluvial plateau of Romulus, 
came here to-day to buy butter and cheese for 
his own family use. This same man told me 
that the only plump wheat he grew on one field, 
was on the soil thrown out of a deep ditch cut to 
relieve the field of surplus water. As far as the 
soil from this ditch was spread the wheat was 
plump, long eared and abundant; on the re- 
mainder of the field it was thin and shrunken. 
Methinks I hear the hackneyed, hereditary far- 
mer say—* This is a grass farm ; it should be 
plowed less—keep more cows ; the man should 
make his own butter and eheese, and have much 
more to sell.” ”Tis true that this farm will yield 

hay, and an abundance of early pasture ; 
but after the middle of July, if not before, heat 
and drouth are certain ; springs there are none— 
water is searce—pasture dries up—the calcareous 
soil cracks open—the cows, few as they are, 
feed at the straw stacks in August. They now 
look wistful, dried up, thirsty, and the milk-pail, 
now useless, is put down cellar to keep it from 
falling to pieces. 

If this farmer does buy a little butter and 
cheese, he also sells more wheat, clover seed, 
cern, oats and pork, than some whole towns in 
a cold, springy, grazing country. He has taken 
the Genesee Farmer more than eight years ; 
and what is ‘better, he cuts all the leaves, and 
reads it understandingly. He knows. that his 
subsoil to the depth of fifty feet, more or less, 
affords the very best pabulum for grain crops ; 
and grain he intends to grow. He is now ditch- 
ing, and is desirous of knowing where he can 
procure the best subsoil plows. 5. W 
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. Hedges” and “Special Manures.” 





{A Horticutrorat friend in Cleveland, O. sends us the 
following ‘‘ crude and hasty” suggestions, to use his own 
terms ; and we publish them, not because they present any 
new or useful fact or discovery, but that they may in some 
degree aid in drawing the attention of cultivators to the im- 
portant subjects treated upon. } 

Messrs. Eprrors :—It affords me pleasure to 
see the great improvement that has been made 
in the late numbers of your paper, and also to 
discover the evident and rapid changes our agri- 
cultural journals are effecting with the farming 
interest, at least in the State of Ohio. The two 
most interesting topics that are engaging my al- 
tention, in my enfeebled condition, is ** Hedging 
for fences and protection against dogs and loaf- 
ers,” aud “ Special manuring of fruit trees.” 


I have become convinced that on the warm 
gravelly ridges, running parallel to the south 
shore of Lake Erie, the Maclura (Osage orange. ) 
will prove to be the very article needed. fis 
here perfectly hardy—is not depredated on by 
insects—is of rapid growth, and will form a hedge 
in five years that will save our fields from the 
intrusion of cattle, our sheep from destruction 
by dogs, and our fruits from pillaging loafers— 
all very serious desideratums. .On the colder 
clay soils in Trumbul! county this shrub is liable 
to be killed to the ground every winter; and 
hence, in such locations, will not answer the 
purpose. . 

As the phosphate of lime acts so important a 
part in the nutrition and growth of a pear tree, 
we should tax our inventions to obtain a supply 
from every possible source, at least such of us as 
are attempting to cultivate this tree on soils that 
do not abound in it. That bones and animal se- 
cretions and excretions contain a large per cent- 
age of it, is known to every chemist; and every 
horticulturist should know enough of the science 
of his calling to enable him to employ to the best 
advantage these various articles. It also abounds 
in vegetables—some containing a greater quan- 
tity than others. A French chemist informs the 
public that, by a certain process, it may be made 
to coat the surface of the leaves of the Pokeberry 
(Phytolacea) with minute crystals. If this state- 
ment be true, this troublesome weed must become 
an important addition to the compost heap. Oth- 
er plants and trees contain perhaps as great an 
amount of this salt. But there is still wanting 
among practical men a knowledge of the best 
means of securing and applying the articles in 
which it is contained. A hint is thrown out, I 
think. by Ligeia, that common salt acts by ren- 
dering phosphate of lime soluble. 

Chloride of soda is certainly not of itself nu- 
tritious to vegetation; but every observing per- 
son must have noticed, that in due quantities it 
oecasions a rapid, strong, and healthy growth of 
certain kinds of vegetation. Its favorable effects 


are very evident on the pear, plum, thorn, and 
quince tree; also, on the strawberry vine.— 
Does it not, in such instances, act in the manner 
suggested by Lyesie, and bring the phosphate of 
lime into a soluable state, fitted for the immedi- 
ate wants of the growing tree, shrub, or plant ? 

If we are correct in our views, lime excites a 
similar effect on the silicate of potash, in our 
‘soils, and converts it from an insoluble to a solu- 
ble article. In the latter condition it is taken 
up by the roots of grain and grasses, and forms 
a large part of their stalks and leaves. We 
look with deep interest to some of your agricul- 
tural chemists for a set of rules to guide us in 
cultivating and enriching our soils for growing 
different species of fruit trees. 





ANONYMOUS. 


DP 


—_— Orono 


Application of Manure. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have been a subscriber 





s|to the Genesee Farmer for several years, and 


taken much pleasure in readiug your practical 
articles. You have said considerable relative to 
the manner of preparing manure with lime, &c. 
My way is to get along with as little expense, 
and as large a profit, as possible. I never want 
to heap up coarse manure, but get it out as early 
in the spring as my corn ground is ready to 
plow—before it loses half its strength—and if 
it can be plowed in before it gets dry, so much 
the better. The plow should follow the man that 
spreads the manure ; and if coarse, do not be in 
a hurry, plow deep, stop often, and unclog your 
plow, and the crop will well pay for the trouble. 
By applying it in this manner, I am confident 
I ecbtain double the profit from manure, that I 
could from any other mode | ever practiced. It 
also fits the ground for a wheat crop, either fall 
or spring, when well plowed and harrowed—and 
if wheat can be raised, itis in this way. And if 
you plant the eight rowed yellow corn, it will 
grow so large that travelers will think it is the 
large Ohio corn. Wm. Auuen, Jr. 
Cazenovia, Dec, 1847. 


Economy 1n Canpies.—If you are without 
a rush-light, and would burn a candle al) night, 
unless you use the following precaution, it is ten 
to one an ordinary eandle will gutter away in 
an hour or two, sometimes to the endangering 
of the house :—‘*‘ This may be avoided by placing 
as much common salt, finely powdered, as wiil 
reach from the tallow to the bottom of the black 
part of the wick of a partly burned candle, when, 
if the same be lit, it will burn very slowly, yield- 
ing sufficient light for a bedchamber; the salt 
will graduaily sink as the tallow is consumed, 
the melted tallow being drawn through the salt 
and corsumed in the wick.” 


Grain in Franex.—France produces annually 231,000, 
000 bushels of wheat, and 369,600,600 bushels of mferior 
graine. 
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Farmers and Millers. schoo] master who offers gifts to those who excel 
'in their studies. In this case those whom nature 

Messrs. Errrors :—lIt is with much hesitancy | has done the most for, are sure of the prizes ; 
that I offer a communication to your popular and although the other classes may have exerted 
widely circulated journal, with its intelligent and themselves to their utmost, yet they have the 
well informed readers ; and were it not for the mortification and discouragement of seeing their 
hope of benefiting others by my own experience, | superiors bear off the palm. 1 have thought that 
you certainly would not be presented with this if the school master should tell his scholars that 
communication. And, sirs, it is with this hope such of them as proved themselves the best 
that a miller at this moment is writing. ‘scholars by their obedience and strict attention 
As farmers cannot well do without millers, nor t0 their studies should be rewarded, he would do 
millers without farmers, it is important to study justice to his school. 1 find no fault with your 
that policy which is the interest of both. And prize plan, for it is evident that some of the 
first, it is very essential that all grains should be scholars, at least, who were disappointed, were 
sufficiently pulverized, that when taken into the Denefited notwithstanding, because their best 
stomach the digestive apparatus has only to sepa- | faculties had been exerted, and exertion in a 
rate and absorb the nutritious matter for.the sys-/ 800d cause has its reward. Wee are all satisfied 


as Bs Aa ei ke i ee 


tem, and remove that which is not; and as food 
is retained in the stomach a certain length of 
time, it being pulverized gives a gain of all that 
time which would be required for the stomach to 


perform that operation, the more completely to! 


separate and absorb all nutritious matter therein 
contained. Well, then, as the farmer’s first 
principie in economy should be to save what he 
has already acquired, and to convert it to the 


best possible use, (and especially uncooked grains, 


fed to animals,) it becomes necessary for him to 
have his grains ground fine, and for the miller, 
to insure his custom, to be prepared to grind it 
fine. And as millers cannot do full justice in 
their business without the grain is in proper 
order, it becomes of the highest importance for 
farmers, in order to receive full justice at the 
hands of millers, that their grain be dry —not 
what some men call dry; but if necessary it 
should be dried by artificial heat. 
their grain should be well cleaned. 

One idea in regard to grinding corn and cobs. 
It is a notorious fact that there is nothing in cobs 
of the nature of grinding, and for this reason the 
corn that is with them must help grind them.— 
Now, I would suggest to your kind readers (to 
those who do not know it by experience, ) to try 
a composition of grains for milling, especially 
corn intheear. Put with it oats, barley, or rye; 
see if it does not grind finer, and if your horses, 
cattle and hogs do not like it better. The prep- 
aration may We one half oats, &c., or less accord- 
ing as you have them. The reason of its grind- 
ing finer is, there is more of grinding material, 
less of cobs, and that a mixture of grains help 
grind each other. Respectfully yours, 

S. N. Hotmes. 
Holmesville, N. Y., 1848. 


POO 


The “ Farmer.”—To Destroy Ground Moles, &e. 


Frienp Moore :—We have received the 
numbers of the Farmer ordered, and more are 
wanted. 1 have had no idea of being a com- 


petitor for a prize, for | view it some like a 


And second— 


with your paper. A person observed te me yes- 

terday that he would not be without it for double 
‘the cost ; he is a merchant too, and has nothing 
to do with farming. 

I recollect an inquiry in one of your papers 
for some method of destroying the ground mole 
in gardens, but I do not recollect of seeing any 
answer, and perhaps but few gardens are infested 
with them. I have been very much annoyed 
withthem. Last spring they ate my peas and corn 
that I planted first and pretty early ; they fol- 
‘lowed the rows through and left but now and 
thenaseed. I planted the same rows the second 
time, but tried an experiment to which I attribute 
my success. I took a little tar, and put warm 
water to it sufficient to cover my seed ; after 
stirring the tar and water together until it was 
well mixed, I then put in my seed and stirred it 
again, and found that the tar adhered to every 
seed. I then turned the water off and stirred in 
dry ashes until | could handle the seed without 
‘their sticking to my hands, Perhaps lime would 
be better than ashes. The moles followed the 
rows through again before the seed came up, but 
they did not seem to relish the “gravy” that | 
had served the seeds up in. I have fall faith in 
_my experiment, for | treated my cucumber and 
melon seeds the same way. The hills were ex- 
amined by the little rascals, but the seeds were 
‘not destroyed. Jas. ALpricn. 
| Niles, Mich., 1848. 


Sat vot coop For Bary-poor Fowrs.—Gallinaceous 
| birds, reared by the sea side, or on the banks of a salt-water 
_ river, avoid the saline stream, and search for food and drink 
| as far inland as they can range. I know not how common 


| salt could be administered to them. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether the hens would pick it from the od in its 
chrystalline form, and it would be difficult to distribute it in 
ual doses by means of bread, &c., soaked in salt water. 
The chances are, that some of the hens would be poisoned. 
Pigeons, I think, are the only domesticated birds to whose 
health salt is beneficial, and they prefer it in combination 
{with animalized matter; the more offensive it is to our 
' senses, the more agreeable it appears to be to theirs. Hens, 
| too, are great pickers of bones. I have seen one deyouri 
| the flesh, and cleaning the skeleton of her dead husband, 
doubtless on the native Australian principle of respect and 
affection for the deceased. Salt, in a liquid state, acts as an 
emetic with fowls, as with dogs.—Agricultural Gazette. 
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Corn and Cob Meal. 

Tuere are few in this section of country, who 
endorse the sweeping proscription of corn and 
cob meal which lately appeared in your paper.* 
We have heard the subject somewhat extensively 
discussed, since the appearance of that article, 
but we have yet to meet with the first individual 
whose experience coincides with the writer’s 
views. ‘* They say,” said one man, in my hear- 
ing, ‘corn and cob meal is poison to a horse ; 





but, in my view, those horses are the worst off 


that can’t get enough of it to eat!” 

I would sooner trust the instinct of the animals 
themselves, than the hasty theories, or carelessly 
eonducted experiments of any amateur farmey. 
Why do they eat them? Perhaps it will be said, 
as a man is reported to have drunk a pail of wa- 
ter for the sake of the gill of rum which it con- 
tained, so they eat the cobs to obtain the corn 
meal. But, then, the cases are not parallel.— 
The appetite of the man had become depraved, 
vitiated, and unnatural—reason itself was toppled 
from its seat. His case was an exception, and 
so would be the instance of an animal (an in- 
stance yet to be reported, ) which should be found 
to hesitate over a meal tub, because of the pres- 
ence of ground eobs. Have not our hogs and 
cattle been observed to eat them in the rough ? 
I have witnessed mine do so, before the cobs had 
become hardened by age, with evident gusto.— 
May not the fact, that the practice is not more ha- 
bitual, be referable as fairly to the circumstance 
that other food is generally at hand more easily 
masticated, asto the supposition of indigestibility? 

What is the testimony establishing its hurtful 
nature ? Assertions are, doubtless, evidence ; 
but not conclusive proof. The courts generally 
require, not the inference or conclusions of a 
witness, but the particular facts within his knowl- 
edge, minutely described. We have a right to 
suppose that, eating so large a proportion of per- 
fectly indigestible stuff, costiveness would be one 
of the necessary results. Who has observed it? 
On the contrary, do not the bowels appear more 
loose and natural than when supplied with corn 
meal alone? Now, if corn meal tends to consti- 
pation, and an admixture of cob meal restores a 
healthy state, should not the “pounded glass,” 
recommended by our impulsive friend, be substi- 
tuted, not for the cob, but for the corn itself ? 

But, while there is a total absence, heretofore, 
of all experience of the hurtful qualities of cob 
meal, the testimony in its favor is various and 


positive :— 


‘* Grinding the cob with the corn is said to add one-third 
to its value for feeding.” —Elisworth's Report. 

‘Experiment has satisfied us, that a given quantity of 
corn, ground in the cob, will accomplish as much as twice 





* The article referred to by our correspondent was published in 
the November number of the Farmer for 1847—page 257. It was 
written by one of our correspondents in answer to the inquiry of 
another. The inquiry, and our remarks thereupon are published 
on page 229 of the same volume.—Ep. 





the quantity fed in the ear, in fattening hogs ; provided, the 
meal is fermented by a mixture, for a few days, with water. 
We would recommend that it be thoroughly ground into 
meal ; as we have found, from our own experience, a very 
decided advantage from this mode of feeding, and are fully 
satisfied that it is not overstated.”"—M. B. Bateham. 

‘Previous to the purchase of the crusher we averaged 
214 ears of corn. Our stock average seven head. One 
hundred and sixty ears {for the last two years] are now rur 
through the crusher. The different appearance of the 
horses, and their better ability to work, prove, beyond a 
doubt, that the crusher affords a more nutritious and healthy 
food. It will also be seen that it places to our daily credit 
| fifty-four ears of corn.”—Dr, A. H. Tyson, in Am. Farmer. 
| We take the present opportunity of directing the atten- 
tion of our readers to the great value of meal, prepared by 

rinding corn and cob, for stock ; and from the many evi- 
aces of practical farmers, as well as from experiments of 
our own, we can not but press it upon the attention of the 
prudent farmer. That there is a nutritious substance im the 
cob, no one, we think, who has paid any attention to the 
subject, will pretend to deny. In throwing away the cobs 
of our corn, we have been wasting very good feed. But, 
besides the actual economy, there is another advantage in 
this way of feeding corn, which ought to engage the atten- 
tion of every farmer. It is notoriously true, that the un- 
ground grain of curn is heating to the stomach of all animals, 
and of difficult digestion, seducing cholic and other inflam- 
matory disorders, particularly in horses. They are deprived 
of the benefits derived from the stimulous of distension, (80 
proper to the health of all animals,) by being unable to eat 
a sufficient bulk to produce it, before they become gorged. 
‘* It is believed by many, that there is but very little nu- 
triment in corn cobs ; but as one proof to the contrary we 
will adduce the following. A farmer in Virginia, a few 
years since, afraid his corn crop would not be sufficient to 
last through the winter, determined to try, and did winter 
his horses on corn cobs alone, pounded in a common hom- 
iny mortar with his own hands. They received no other 
substance except long forage, as hay and fodder. Upon this 
they did their work and were in good condition.”—C. N. 
Bement. 

‘« Among the evidences of the nutriment contained in the 

corn cob, the experiment, by distillation, of Mr. Minor of 
Virginia, showed that five bushels of cobs contained four 
gallons of spirit. He also found other nutritive matter than 
the saccharine, as mucilage and oils.”—Am-rican Farmer, 
| Vol. I, p. 324. 

| ‘These testimonials might be extended. It will 
be perceived they speak from experiment and 
| personal experience, and are from sources enti- 
| tled to consideration. That one of these, at least, 
iC. N. Bement, possess the requisite qualities for 
_a successful experimenter, we have the testimo- 
ny of Henry Cotman: “ Agriculture has not 
in this country a more ardent friend to its im- 
provement. His zeal is associated with great 
exactness of observation.” 

I am, myself, making use of cob meal alone, 
by way of experiment ; and, although not pre- 
pared to speak of its nutrition, I can certify to 
the avidity with which it is eaten by poultry and 
cattle. LivinesTon. 

North Bloomfield, N. Y, 1848. 
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Beserir or Satt in THe Foov or Suerr.—From some 
experiments made at the Agricultural Institute, at St. Ger- 
main, in France, it appears that the sheep which gained in 
weight 3; lbs. a month, increased double that amount im 
the same length of time, when about one tenth of an ounee 
of salt was added to the food of each per day. 

Wuart Cosstirutes Goop Farmine.—About 2,000 years 
ago, when the old Roman, Columella, was asked what con- 
stituted good farming, he answered, “first, good plowing.” 
On again being asked what came next, he replied, ‘‘ good 
plowing ;” thus strongly impressing the occasion for good 
lillage over every other consideration. 
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Profits of Pouliry. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—lI have looked in vain in 
all the numbers of the present volume of the 
Farmer for something on the subject of Poultry ; 
as some of the subscribers [ obtained for the 
Farmer are to some extent engaged in that 
business, I promised them that their interests 
should be regarded. Compared with some of 
the large oxen raised in Western New York a 
hen is a very small thing ; but when we con- 
sider how much she contributes towards the lux- 
uries of life, I think she should not be entirely 
overlooked. * 

I will give you some statistics of my little 
flock—hoping that it may induce others to come 
out who have had far better success than I have. 
My flock averaged from January, 1847, to Jan- 
uary, 1848, 27—12 of which were full blood 
Polands, and the remainder half bloods. They 
yielded me, within the year, 


285 dozen Eggs (average price, 10¢.) 
60 Chickens, (full bloods, worth 1s. 6d. each,) 


28.50 
11.25 
Keeping the 27 Hens, and raising Chickens, $19.86 
7 dozen eggs used for setting, at 10c. 70 


20.56 


Profits, $19.19 
I keep my hens in a close yard and keep 
grain before them at all times, changing from 
corn to buckwheat, barley, broom-corn, &c. 
The true way to make hens préfitable is to 
anticipate all their little wants, and supply them. 
I keep none now but the pure Poland, of which 
I have 65, and so far as my experience goes, 
there is no better kind of fowls—constant layers, 
and seldom wanting to set. 
J. H. Sranvey. 
Le Roy, N. Y., April, 1848. 


* « Our sentiments” likewise, If we have neglected the 
subject it was unintentional. We thank Mr. 8. for his 
favor, and will endeavor to bear his hint in mind. We 
shall be happy to hear in like manner from others who 
have been successful in the raising and management of 
Poultry.—Eb. 


Salt for Swine. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—I have recently read an 
article in the “* Watchman of the Valley,” pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, O., recommending the lib- 
eral use of “charcoal, sulphur, and salt,” for 


swine. In regard to charcoal and sulphur | 
know nothing, except that 1 have before seen 
them recommended, especially the former. Of 
salt, I know a little from experience, and that 
little is not in favor of its use. I recollect that 
when a lad, my grandfather stated, that when 
giving salt to his cows his hogs followed him, and 
he gave them a little, which they ate readily, 
and he then gave them alittle more. Very soon 
afterward they all began to vomit. An uncle, a 
neighbor, and myself, all tried the experiment 





about the same time, and with the same result. 
The quantity given was small, perhaps not much 
exceeding a common teaspoonful. 

A few years ago, one of my neighbors had 
fattened several hogs for market ; (it was during 
the latter partof summer.) Three of them sick- 
ened, two of which died in a very short time, 
the other recovered. The owner could assign 
no reason for the occurrence, but their having 
eaten salted food; and this was generally be- 
lieved, although it was not certain, that this was 
the cause. For these reasons | have always re- 
rded salt as injurious, if not fatal, to swine.— 
would be glad to learn more on the subject. 
Fairport, N. Y., 1848. H. 


PPL ht 


Sugar Maples. —Suggestion to Farmers. 


Few observers have failed to notice that holes 
bored in the maple never heal over. The wood 
and bark both perish for several inches above 
and below the hole, and ofien two inches each 
side of it ; the tree is in consequence essentially 


>| injured, and after a series of years ruined. The 


reason why it does not heal, is probably because 
of the unfavorable shape of the wound—the new 
wood not having room to form. 

The maple is a beautiful “and valuable tree, 
and sorry | am that so few farmers care enough 
for the future, or those who shall come after 
them, as to lead them to take pains to save and 
perpetuate this pride of the forest, this bountiful 
free-giver of an unequalled and delicious sweet. 
My suggestion is this:—let the manager of the 
sugar orchard, when on his round to gather his 
buckets, at the close of the season, take with him 
a gouge chisel and mallet, and a basket of well 
made wooden plugs, or else corks—(the gouge 
should be some half-inch wider than the hole in 
the tree ) let him cut out a chip slanting inward 
above and below the hole meeting at the centre 
of it; then drive in the plug or cork so as to 
make a smooth and water-proof fit, and the work 
is done. A healthy lip will soon form and grow 
over the orifice, and the tree will thus be pre- 
served from decay, an ornament to the grounds 
where it grows, and a benefit of no little impor- 
tance, reaching to several generations. 

Rome, N. Y., 1848. 


Txovex not “in season,” the suggestions con- 
tained in the above article may hereafter prove 
valuable to those who preserve the Farmer. 
The matter is worthy of a second thought, and 
some attention. 


a — ee 


Every man certainly has a right to live, and 
the duty of every just man is to let him live. 
Blessed be the day, if come it ever should, when 
man will learn that his own true prosperity is 
essentially involved in the prosperity of his 
neighbor. 
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THE NORMAN HORSE 


See 


Tue above portrait is a good representation of 
the Norman Horse “Louis Philippe,” recently 
purchased by Mr. R. B. Howxanp, of Union 
Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y. His color is| 
dapple gray; he is four years old past, and about 
fifteen hands high. 

In a letter recently written us, Mr. HowLanp 
says :— ‘Having purchased the full-blood Nor- 
man Diligence Stallion “ Louis Philippe,” I send 
you a notice of his whereabouts, that you may 
spread the information if you think proper. I 
was led to the purchase of this horse from the 
knowledge acquired of them during a tour of 
several months on the continent of Europe.— 
From their unsurpassed activity, strength and 
hardihood, I was convinced they would be a great 
improvement on our native mongrel stock, which 
are generally very poorly adapted to draught, and 
inferior to the Norman when put on the road. 
The Diligence horse is also remarkably easy to 
break, and kind and courageous under al] circum- 
stances. This horse («Louis Philippe,”) was 
foaled on the 15thof July, 1843, from full-blooded 
sire and dam. ‘The parents were imported in 
1839, by Epwarp Harris, of Moorestown, N. 
J., a gentleman justly celebrated for his enlight- 
ened and disinterested efforts, and very liberal 
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science. The stock seems improved by the 
transfer across the Atlantic.” 

This is the first Norman horse owned in this 
State, we believe—and we congratulate the farm- 
ers of Cayuga, and vicinity, on so valuable an 
acquisition. 

Perhaps we cannot better close this brief and 
necessarily incomplete notice, than by giving the 
subjoined extract from the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Stock, at the State Fair held 
at Albany, in 1842. The Committee, ( Messsrs. 
Henry 8S. Randall, Francis Rotch, and Geo. J. 
Pumpelly,) alluding to the sire of ‘“ Louis Phil- 
lippe,” remark :— 

‘They have had the pleasure of examining a 
grey four year old Norman stallion, presented 
by Mr. Edward Harris of Moorestown, New Jer- 
sey, and imported by that gentleman from France. 
This horse belongs to the breed used for the dili- 
gence or stage coach in France, and although 
not decidedly fleet, they are remarkable for their 
bottom and endurance. It may, indeed, be well 
doubted whether any other variety of horses 
would drag those cumbrous vehicles so great dis- 
tances in a given times Like their descendents, 
the Canadian horses, they are easily kept, will 
feed on the coarsest materials, and are remarka- 





expenditures in the cause of agriculture and 


ble for their freedom from disease, and their iron 
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hardihood and endurance under all circumstances. 

‘« Your committee consider Mr. Harris’ horse 
one of unusual substance and symmetry, for the 
breed. The shoulder lies well back, the back is 
short, the whole conformation betraying immense 
strength. He has a great length and substance 
of fore-arm, and the limb below the knee is clean 
and short, for the character of the breed. He 
also displayed free and spirited action. Your 
committee cannot but believe that in its pure 
state, this variety of horses would prove one of 
the most valuable for heavy draft; and there is 
little doubt that crossed with the light mares of 
our country, would produce a peculiarly hardy and 
active race of horses, fit for the road or the plow.” 


Pennock’s Wheat Drill. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—As the above machine is 
comparatively but little known in this wheat 
growing region, and having used one the past 
season and thereby pretty thofdughly tested its 
valuable properties, we have thought it not amiss 
to commend it more particularly to the farmers 
generally. The past winter has been unusually 
severe upon wheat in this section, rendering the 
appearance of the forthcoming crop anything but 











—depositing three rows at a “through” with all 
the precision and regularity of clock-work—not 
in drills, but in hills—thus rendering the task of 
planting a ten acre lot but a play spell. But the 
best part of the operation is still in prospect. We 
propose, as soon as the crop is fairly out of the 
ground, to reverse the order by throwing “ out 
of gear” the above mentioned three drills, and 
throwing the other six ‘into gear,” and thus, 
passing over the ground in the same order as 
before, shall be enabled to cultivate the whole 
surface nicely—repeating the operation every 
few days, or as often and as long as may be 
necessary. Such is my plan for raising corn 
with the drill—rich enough in theory and suffi- 
ciently promising in prospect. The operation I 
find gives infinite delight to “the boys,” who have 
thrown their hoes to the ‘ tomb of the Capulets.’ 
Respectfully yours, Carvin Sperry. 
Gates, Monroe Co., N. Y., 1848. 


The Locust. 
(Cicada Septendecim.—Lin.) 





Tus mysterious insect will again make its 
appearance in-this city and a large surrounding 
tract of country about the first of June next, 






























promising—while, in many cases, whole pieces / after a submergence in the earth for a period of 
have become entirely worthless. The attentionof) seventeen years. It would be a valuable and 
wheat growers is called to the subject witha view, | curious inquiry to learn the district of country 
if possible, to devise some remedy for the evil. |to which they are restricted, and whether the 








The use of the roller has beem recommended | whole terrene surface of the United States is 
inhabited by them; and whether they overlap 
and infringe each other’s territories, whereby 
they apparently appeer at shorter intervals than 
the fixed and unchangeable term of seventeen 
years, which, as far as our knowledge extends, 
never varies. If that period is constant, there 
must have been more than one creation, as the 
difference in the temperature in different seasons, 
since the historical period, is not sufficient to ad- 
vance or retard their progress, from the egg to 
the imago, or perfect insect, for a number of 


by some ; but when the roots of the wheat plant 
have been once drawn out by the action of frost, 
there is but little hope of replacing them so as to 
produce a healthy, vigorous growth. ‘ Pen- 
nock’s drill,” in our humble estimation, affords 
the best, if not an entire preventive of the evil 
complained of—depositing the wheat in small 
trenches and leaving a ridge of some three inches 
in height between the drills, the action of frost 
instead of laying the roots bare is gradually level- 
ing these ridges and covering the roots deeper. 


















In drilling in my wheat last fall in a field of years. Their appearance in the region of Sara- 
some eight acres, we sowed one acre broad-cast, | toga Springs and the Hudson River was in 1843, 
as an experiment. We find this spring the one | and ina large district in Ohio in 1846, and we 
acre completely ruined, while the remainder of have no doubt that their emergence to light is 
the field is apparently but little affected by frost annual in the different parts of this continent, and 
—the roots of the plant being generally weli re-| perhaps in more than one place in the same year. 
tained in the soil; and now present a lively, vig-| | Will some of our subscribers living east, west 
orous growth. In another field the same exper-'and south of this city, in the neighborhood, but 
iment was tried with nearly the same result.—)| beyond the region of their actual appearance, 
Upon the one acre we have drilled in a bushel of | advise us of this fact, that we may learn the ex- 
the ‘black sea’ spring wheat, and await the result. | tent of the district they inhabit, and that fature 

The drill is equally adapted to sowing other | observers may note whether they increase or 
kinds of grain. We tested its qualities a few) diminish in the extent of their territory. Our 
days since as a corn-planter, with the most grat-/ own opinion is, that the clearing and cultivation 
ifying result. Having placed the machine in a) of the land will eventually be fatal to them. This 
proper position, with horses attached, and throw-| is a legitimate subject of inquiry, and we shall 
ing the drills ‘‘out of gear,” except the first, fifth,| be obliged to some of our readers if they will 
and ninth, we took the reins and giving “‘old| charge their minds with this subject, and com- 
Rock” the word go, off we started at a quick step| municate the facts we want. 
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New York State Agricultural Society. 


Premiums fer Winter Meeting. 


MANAGEMENT OF FARMS, 
lst prem., silver cup, value $50 | 2d do do, 30; 3d do do 


_ CHEESE DAIRIES. 
1st prem., silver cup, value 50 | 2d do do, 30; 3d do do 20 


The persons making see for premiums, must sub- 

mit written answers to the following questions : — 

1. What is the locality of your farm, its elevation, and latitude? 

2. How much land under cultivation? How much in pasture 
and in meadow’? 

3. What is the nature of your soil and subsoil ? 

4. What plants or grasses do you use for ures? What for 
hay. and how are your meadow lands and how much hay | 
do they yield per acre? 

6. How many pounds of milk from each cow? How many from 
the whole herd’? 

6. How many pounds of cheese to 100 pounds of milk? The 
quantity of milk and cheese during the season? The quantity of 
milk and cheese to each cow? 

1. At what time do you commence and close making cheese ? 

8. Do you rear the caives? Do you keep swine? 

9. Is any food used besides grass and hay’? 

10. A particular account of the method of making cheese? The 
quantity of the cheese, its price in market, and place where sold’ 

ll. number of cows milked? the breed of the cows and their 
age? and the time of calving? 

12. What difference is there in the quantity of cheese yielded 
by the same quantity of milk given by different cows? 

13. Has any particular kind of herbage been noticed to have an 
influence in increasing the proportions of cheesy matter in a given 
quantity of milk? And what kind of herbage produces the most 
and best milk ? 

14. If any butter made during the season, state how much. 

15. What are the principal causes which produce bad cheese? 

16. State such othe? particulars as from experience and obser- 
vation are deemed important, so that correct.results may be ob- 
tained as to the best manner of managing a Dairy. 

17. Do you a cows in the same pasture or do you change 
pastures ?—and which is rable ? 

18. What kind of salt is used? Have you used solar evapora- 
ted salt or steam refined salt.from Onondaga Salt Works, and 
what has been the result ? 

19. Has any of your cheese or butter been sent to foreign mar- 
ket’? How has it kept in warm climates? 

20. What quantity of land is required to keep a cow in good 
condition through the year’? 

21, What is the difference, if any, between the morning’s and 
ir milk in the quantity of aknena, from an equal quantity 

milk ? 

It is expected that the questions will be answered with 
precision, and that all the operations of the dairy will be 
carefully noted during the season. The object of the Soci- 
ety is, to ascertain as far as practicable, ali that relates to 
the manufacture of cheese, the quantity of milk and cheese 
per cow, and the quantity of cheese from each 100 pounds 
of milk, and the kinds of plants and grasses best adapted to 

roducing milk for cheese ; the best breed of cows, and the 
tion of farms best adapted to the manufacture of cheese. 

_The statements presented must be verified by the affida- 
vits of the competitors, and also by one or more persons who 
assisted in the dairy and is acquainied with the operations, 
and sent to B. P. Johnson, Secretary, by 1st January, 1849. 

BUTTER DAIRIES. 
.; Silver cup, value 50 | 2d do do, 30; 3d do do 20 
he regulations for Cheese Dartes must be complied with 
by applicants, adapting answers to Butter instead of Cheese. 
BUTTER. 

For best 3 tubs or firkins of meeting, cup, value 

Butter exhibited at winter 2d do do . 
CHEESE. 

Best 8 Cheese, cup, value 15 | 2d do do 10 
To be accompanied with a particular statement of the 

manufacture and preservation of the Butter or Cheese. 

DRAINING. 

Best experiment in draining, 2d do do 20 
cup, value 30 | 3d do do 10 
To be accompanied with—Ist. Statement of the situation 

of the land previous to the commencement of the process— 

the kind and condition of soil, 2d. The method pursued, 
with a particular account of the expense. 3d. The result 
and increased value of the land, if any. 

FIELD CROPS. 

Best crop of Wheat, not less Best crop of Indian Corn, 
than 2 acres, 20{ not less than 2 acres, to be 

2a do. 15; 3d do 5 shelled and weighed be- 

Best crop of Spring Wheat, tween 20th Dee. and 5th 
not less than 2 acres, 1 


5 January, 
24 do, 10 ; 34 do 6 | 2d do, 15; 8d do 


20 | 


15 
10 





Best crop of Barley, not less 
than 2 acres 15 

2d do, 10; 3d do 5 

Best crop of Rye, not less 
than 2 acres j 15 

2d do, 10; 3d do 

Best crop of Oats, not less 
than 2 1 


acres 
2d do, 10 ; 3d do 5 
Best crop of Buckwheat, not 
less than 1 acre 10 
2d do, 8 ; 3d do 5 
Best crop of Peas, not less 
than 1 acre 
2d do, 8; 3d do 5 
Best crop of Beans, not less 
than 1 acre 10 
2d do, 8 ; 3d do 5 
Best crop of Potatoes, not less 
than 1 acre, as to quantity 15 
2d do, 10; 3d do 5 
Best crop of Potatoes, of good 
table quality, not less than 
1 acre 
2d do, 10; 3d do 
Best crop of Ruta Bagas, not 


Statements to be furnished by applicants for Premiums on 
Farm Crops, except Indian Corn. 

1. Statement of the previous —~ if any, and how manured. 

2. The kind & condition of the soil, and the location of the farm 

3. The quantity of manure on the crop, the manner of its appli- 
cation, the quantity and kind of seed used. 

4. The time and manner of . harvesting and cleaning the 

; and the actual yield by weight or measure, the statute 
bushel in grain crops to be used ; market value of the crop, 
and the place where marketed. 

5. A detailed account of the expense of cultivation. 

6. A sample of the grain must be presented at the annual meeting 

The land must be measured with chain and compass. and the 
Surveyor make affidavit to his survey. The applicant, and one 
other person who assisted in harvesting and measuring the crop, 
must make affidavit of the quantity of grain raised. The entire crop 
upon the piece entered for prernium to be harvested and measured 

Form of affidavits for surveyor and applicant are annexed. 

The premiums on field crops are intended only for crops raised 
upon the farm in its usual cultivation. The Society do not intend 
to offer or award premiums for crops raised by unusua) manuring 
and cultivation. 

{i@- Competitors must become members of the Society, and for- 
ward their statements and proofs to B. P. Jounson, Secretary, Ag- 
ricultural Rooms, Albany, previous to the Ist of December, 1 

Premiums will be awarded at the annual meeting on the third 
Wednesday of January, when the competitors are expected to be 
present, or some person in their behalf. 

Statements for Indian Corn. 

No premium will be awarded on Corn crops unless ac- 
companied with a statement of the following particulars 

1. The condition of the soil at the commencement of the cul- 


ture, and the crops raised, if any, the two previous years, and the 
uantity and kind of manure used, as near as the same cap be 


from recollection. 

2. The manner of , dragging, and furrowing or marking 
the land for planting ; the distance the hills or drills are designed 
to be left apart ; the me ped pee om about the time the corn 

Pp d above ¢' d; the number of kernels dropped in 
hills or drilis as near as can be ascertained ; and the number of 
stalks designed to be left in each hiil or drill. 

3. The variety of corn planted, and the quantity of seed per 
acre; the quantity and quality of manure put upon the crop, and 
the manner of its application ; and the number of times the corp 
was hoed, or other method of cultivation. 

4. The time of —— stalks, or of ine up the corn ; the 
number of loads of . and its estimated value for fodder. 

5. The corn to beshelled, cleaned, and measured in a sealed 
bushel, from the two acres, between the 20th December and 5th of 
January, and the number of bushels to be stated. 

6. The g d to be d by a surveyor, with chain and 
compass, who must make affidavit of the correctness of the sur- 
vey; and one or more persons, in addition to the owner, to make 

davit as to the gathering, cleaning, and the corn. 

7. Afull and ular statement of the expenses, including 
the number of days’ work of team and hands, and the value of the 
same ; the value of the manure; the market value of the corn at 
the place where marketed. 

+ te the above facts to be verified by the oath or affirmation 
of t. 

Forms of affidavits for surveyor, applicant, and assistant, are 


less than 1 acre, 50 pounds 
estimated a bushel 1 

2d do, 8; 3d do 

Best crop of Sugar Beets, not 
less than ¥ acre, 50 lbs. to 
the bushel 

2d do, €; 3d do. 

Best crop of Carrots, not less 
than 3¢ acre, 50 lbs. to the 

1 


bushe' 

2d do, 6; 3a do 

Best crop of Mangle Wurtzel, 
not less than 4, acre, 50 lbs. 
to the bushel 

2d do, 6; 3d do 

Best acre of Corn Fodder, 
with account of cultivation 
and preservation 

Best 4 acre of Hops, with full 
aceount as last 

Best %¢ acre Flax, same ac. 

Best 44 acre Tobacco, do 

Best acre of Broom Corn 

Best acre of Clover Seed 

Best acre of Timothy Seed 


f 
e 


10 


15 











annex 
The application, with the Y nmcony must be forwarded to the See. 


retary, at the Agricultural ms, Albany, by the Jan. 10, 1848 
Forms of Affidavits for Surveyor, Applicant, and Assistant. 
County, ss.—A B being duly sworn, says he is a surveyor, 
that he surveyed, with chain and compass, the land upon whick 
C D raised a crop of —— the past season, and the quantity of 
land is — acres, and no more. 
Sworn to before me, this 


A B, Surveyor 
——~ day of ——, 184. . 


Seas Saag 
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County, ss.—C D being duly sworn, says that he raised a 
crop of —— the past season, upon the land surveyed by A B, and 
that the quantity of grain raised thereon was — bushels, measured 
ina hel ; and that he was assisted in harvesting 
and measuring said crop by E F; and that the statement annexed, 
subscribed by this deponent. as to the manner of cultivation, ex- 
penses, &e., is in all respects true, to the best of his knowedge and 
belief; and that the sample of grain exhibiteu is a fair average 
sample of the whole crop. 

Sworn te before me, this CD. 
—— day of ——, 184. 
— —, Justice. 


—-—— County, ss.—E F being duly sworn, says that he assisted 
© D in harvesting, getting out, and measuring his crop of ——, 
referred to in the above affidavits, and that the quantity of grain 
was — bushels, as stated in the affidavit of C D. 

Sworn to before me, this E F. 

—— day of ——., 184 . 
—— —, Justice. 
FRUIT. 

Yor the best new seedling variety of winter apples. of decidedly 
superior quality and valuable for ex portation ; one dozen speci- 
mens to be exhibited; together with a history of its origin; a 
description of the growth, character, and habits of the tree, and 
the growing of the fruit—such fruit to be adjudged by the com- 
mittee as of the first character for orchard purposes,. .dip. & $10 

For the 38 WemS Goh). 2 ssc ce cece cewes eseceseercorice § 


The above new seedling variety to be sent to B. P. Jopn- 
soy, Seeretary, Agricultural Rooms, Albany, before the 
15th of January, 1849, for examination. 

WOOL. 


Best statement in regard to fine wooled sheep, their management, 
preparation of the wool, packing for market, and the advanta- 
P neh Seed ccd. con, PRET PL Le 
Answers to the following questions must accompany ap- 

plications :— 

1. What is the expense of keeping a given number of sheep best 
adapted to the production of fine woul? What is the difference 
in the expense of sheep yielding a small quantity of wool and those 
yielding a large quantity’? And what the difference, if any, be- 
tween Saxons and Merinos? 

2. What system of breeding will most rapidly increase the 
flock’? and what difference, if any, in the increase of fine and 
coarse wooled sheep’? 

3. What is the best method of summer feeding’? and of winter- 
ing fine wooled sheep? and of preparing the fleece for market ? 

4. What is the value of the carcass of fine wool sheep for mutton? 

5. What effect has the keeping of p upon the fertility of the 
soil? and what number of sheep, if any, can be kept upon 100 
acres of cultivaled land without diminishing the grain crops? 

6. What kind of sheep will produce the most valuable fleece? 

7. What method of breeding will produce this kind of sheep? 

8. Can any — system of sales of wool be adopted in this 
country, by which the value of the article can be graduated, ac- 
vording to quality, with as much certainty as other farm products? 

Long and Middle Wool. 

Best statement of long and middle wooled Sheep, their manage- 
ment, preparation of wool, its uses, value of the mutton, and 
the best method of rearing and feeding $50 
1. What constitutes the difference in value of the fleece of the 

various breeds of long or middle wool sheep for manufacturing 

purposes” 

2. What breed of sheep is best adapted for mutton? and what 

the best and most economical method of fattening for market’? 

3. What system of breeding will most rapidly increase the flock ? 
and what is the difference, if any, in the increase of long or mid- 
die wool sheep ? 

4. Is there any other use to which coarse wooled sheep can be 
put, more profitable. than fattening for mutton ? 

5. What is the best method cf summer feeding? 
ing long and middle wocl sheep ? and of preparing 
market ? 

6. What effect has the keeping of sheep on the fertility of the 
soil? and what number of sheep, if any, can be kept per 100 acres 
of cultivated land without diminishing the crop ? 

7. Which is the most profitable breed for the farmer to raise ? 

ESSAYS AND REPORTS, 

The Society desirous of encouraging inquiries and inves- 
gations connected with the science of Agriculture, and 
being aware how little is known with regard to some of the 
fundamental principles of Agriculture, solicit essays and 
articles on the following subjects. 

The subjects will be continued for more than one year, 
unless in 1849 papers are received which may be consider- 
ed satisfactory. 

Influence of Soil on Vegetation. 
1. For an essay or memoir describing and proving, on scientific 


ee of winter- 
eir fleece for 





principles, what is the best admixture of the elements of 
soil, for promoting the germination and growth of particular kinds | 
af vegetables, ........0...+..+-..- -SH¥er cup, value $25. | 
2. For an essay or memoir describing, on scientific principles, 
the mode in which Gypsum operates in rendering the soil better 


adapted for the germination and growth of particular vegetables, 
as well as the soils to which it is best adapted,. .Silv. cup, val. $25 
Atmospheric Influence on Soi!s. 

3. For an essay or memoir, showing the nature of the Atmos- 
pheric influences on soil in promoting its fertility, including the 
modification of these influences, arising from heat and cold, dry- 
ness and moisture,..................Silver cup, value $25. 

Analysis of Indian Corr. 

4. A full and complete Analysis of Indian Corn, including the 
different varieties usually cultivated in this 7, from the 
earliest stalk to the maturity of the ear, (including also the cob) 
in 1850,.... « «++ $300 


seeeee 


EXPERIMENTS. 

For the best experiment to be continued through three 
crops, to ascertain in bushels of grain and weight of stalks 
or straw, the actual value of manure toa farmer. The ex- 
periments to be conducted as follows, viz :— 

1. Three contiguous acres of ground shall be seiected. 

2. One acre of which shail be manured with not more than ten 
cords of common barn-yard manure the first year, and plowed 
under. The second acre to be manured with fermented and com- 
posted manure, to be applied in any manner the experimenter 
chooses—but a fuli account of the mode of making and materials 
of the compost and the manner of its application, accompanied 
with neanepest of the cost of making, and application, will be 

uired. 

. The three acres are to be planted with corn the first year ; 
the second to be sowed with barley or oats ; the third crop to, be 
winter grain ; an accurate account of the yield of each crop to be 


k 
Ts full account of the whole management and all the details 
respecting the culture and the circumstances affecting the crop. 

5. The several kinds of soil to be De ag f described, and 

i t itted to the State ‘iety for analysis before 
experiment—and also at the conclusion of the 

experiment nating carefully between each acre. 
For the best,. . .$40 | 2d best,. . ... . . $30 | 3d best,..... ..$20 

N. B. The specimens of soil to be selected for analysis, 
must be taken from the surface in different parts of the acre. 
Where the acre is green sward; the sample must be taken 
just at the termination of the roots of the grass. Specimens 
should also be selected from thé depth of seven or eight 
inches,—at all events immediately below the usual depth 
to which the plow runs. The specimens of soil must in no 
case be mixed ; and should consist of about | pound sewed 
in a cotton bag. 

SALE OF IMPROVED STOCK. 

At the show of the Society last year, at Saratoga, the 
demand for purchase of improved animals having far exceed- 
ed the supply for sale, the Executive Committee, with a 
view of facilitating the sale of animals, will open a register 
for such animals as breeders and owners may desire to sell. 
and which they will offer for sale at the show in September 
next, at Buffalo. 

Competitors for premiums on management of Farms, are 
referred to the transactions of 1845, page 163, where the 
queries to be answered will be found. 

The location of the Fair ai Buffalo, being so convenient 
to the Western States and Canadas, the Executive commit- 
tee will be pleased to see a numerous attendance of gentle- 
men from those places, and extend a cordial invitation to 
them to be present, and bring their Stock and other articles 
for competition at the Fair. 

For the convenience of exhibitors of Stock, forage, con- 
sisting of Hay, Green Oats, Corn Stalks and straw (for Lié- 
ter) with water, will be supplied upon the ground without 
charge, so that animals on their arrival at Buffalo, may be 
driven directly to the Show grounds, and need not be re- 
moved till the exhibition is closed. Grain will also be fur- 
nished for Stock, Swine, and Poultry. ‘The Executive Com- 
mittee trust that this arrangement will obviate the objection 
heretofore made by exhibitors,—who have often boen sub- 
jected to more or less inconvenience in procuring feed for 
their stock, and at no inconsiderable os 

Agricultural addresses from distinguished gentlemen con- 
nected with learned insticutions, will be given every eve- 
ning during the Fair. ; 

It is intended to have during the week of the Fair, a 
meeting of Pomologists from diflerent parts of the Union 
and Canadas, of which due notice will be given in the agri- 
cultural Journals. 

Any information desired by persons who intend to com- 
pete for premiums,and the queries for management of Farms, 
and in regard to Wool, will be furnished by the Secretary 
on application. And he solicits free and full inquiries from 
all who are desirous of competing at the Fair, or of ne 
ing articles for exhibition. B. P. Jomnsos, y. 

Agricultural Rooms, Feb., 1848. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Prow:ne Grass Layp.—In a late number of the Mass. 
Ploughman the editor remarks :— ‘‘ We noticed that many 
farmers were turning up green swards last week for plant- 
ing. Some of them have an idea that the sward will rot 
sooner when it is turned early, than when the work is 
done at planting time. This is a great mistake, as any 
farmer will see who examines and reasons upon it. There 
is nothing green early in the spring, and the old straw and 
stubble are a long while in rotting when there is nothing to 
aid them. 

But wait till the tenth or fifteenth of May and you have 
a green crop to turn under ; and this soon sets every thing 
in motion. The later you turn green sward for planting 
the better will you succeed in rotting the furrow. We are 
sometimes induced to turn earlier n we would choose 
lest the work should be too much crowded in planting time. 


Guano to Cons in THE Hitit.— ‘How much Guano 
will it take to manure an acre of corn in the hill?” 

We answer that 50 lbs, will be enough, and that it should 
be mixed with 3 loads of mould from the woods or the same 
quantity of rotten manure, and | bushel of plaster to each 
acre. These should be thoroughly mixed together—the 
quantity named will give a pint to each hill of corn, which 
we consider will be sufficient to start the corn plants at the 
onset, and ensure their rapid and luxuriant growth until the 
roots shall have got down to the manure which may have 
been plowed in. We would not apply Guano alone in the 
hill, as the ammonia already formed, is in too concentrated 
a state to be allowed to come into immediate contact with 
the seed while in a state of germination. By incorporating 
it with the mould and plaster, we render the Guano harm- 
less, prevent the escape of its most active and valuable 
principle, convert what would otherwise be an evil, into a 
positive benefit, prol the period of its action, and be- 
sides which, add two ot ingredients to the soil, which, 








of themselves, are invaluable as food, and as the provider 
of food, to the corn plants. 


Ifthe land may not have been 
manured broadcast, it will require double the quantity of 
mould, or rotten dung and guano, but the same quantity of 
plaster will answer, even in that event. 

We wuuld remark here, that we feel it due to the cause 
of good husbandry to state it to be our opinion, that nothing 
but necessity can justify any farmer in relying npon manur- 
ing in the hill for the improvement of his land, as nothing 
short of broadcast manuring can effect that object—-and we 
will further state that no system of improvement can be con- 
sidered good, which does not embrace rotation of crops, 
liming, clover and plaster. Manuring in the hill may, and 
no doubt will ensure a single good crop, but it is too partial 
in the distribution of the fertilizer to effect general benefit. 
—American Farmer, 

At the Farmer's Club of the American Institute in the 
eity of New York, a paper was read from Mr. J, P. Dow- 
ney, furnishing his views and experience on the disputed 
point of the ascension or descension of the gases of ma- 
nures. His experiment appears simple in the process and 
successful in the issue : he plowed a small patch of ground 
from eight to nine inches deep, and spread his manure in 
the furrows as he plowed ; he then took another piece of 
ground adjoining, plowed it and spread the manure on the 
top, harrowing it in thoroughly, the soil being of the same 
quality. He found the former to yield twenty per cent. 
over the other, although on the first start the corn on the 
first piece did not thrive so rapidly as the latter; yet, in 
two or three weeks after it came up, it began to gain, and 
so increased until the time of gathering, confirming his be- 
lief, that the gases of manure ‘‘will not(in his own lan 
guage)descend, but ascend.”’ 

Nest Ecos.—The eggs are made of clay, formed to the 
right shape, in the hands. After being dried they are 
whitewasled ; when they are ready for use. The matter 
is so simple, that it only requires to be though of, to be 
available. These eggs answer the purpose perfectly—the 
hens accepting them as fully as those of their own make. 

To Preserve Warer in Sea Casks anv CISTERNS.— 
It is said that water may be preserved quite pure, either cn 
long voyages, or in cisterns, by the addition of 1 Ib. of 
black oxide of powdered manganese to 1,000 gallons ; stir 
it well together, and the water will lose any bad taste it 
may have acquired, and will keep for an indefinite length 


Maine anp Vermont.— Maine is a great potato State, 
and Vermont a thay State. We suppose the circum- 
stances of their location have produced this trait. Maine is 
so situated, with her extended sea-coast and navigable 
rivers —_—r the interior, that s! e can ship the crops 
of her potato fields to any port with comparative ease, while 
Vermont, not having such facilities for marketing that kind 
of produce, has not cultivated so extensively. On the other 
hand. her soil being good for grass and grazing, her farmers 
have found it profitable to grow hay, and to propagate 
cattle, horses, sheep, &c. Hence more attention has been 
paid, in Vermont, to the hay crop. We think our farmers 
should be looking about them, and enquire what is | he most 
economical mode of increasing this valuable article among 
us. If our root crops fail in future, as they have for a few 
years past, more reliance must be put on grass, and of course, 
more grass must be cultivated.—Maine Farmer. 


Beer Law 1s Massacnvusetrs.—A friend of ours, who 
sometimes sends cattle to Brighton, made some inquiries 
of us, in regard to the rules of the butchers in that State, 
respecting the dressing and weighing of beef cattle. The 
following is an extract from a law in that State, in regard 
to it, which will answer his queries. — 

‘*All beef cattle, except bulls, sold in market by weight, 
shall, when slaughtered, be prepared for weighing in the 
following manner :—The legs shall Le taken off at the knee 
and gambrel joint, the skin shall be taken from al! other 
parts of the animal; the head shall be taken off at the 
second joint of the neck ; the entrails taken out, and all the 
fat of the same be taken offand weighed as rough tallow, 
and every other part of the animal, excepting the hide and 
rough tallow, (the udder of eows excepted, )shall be weighed. 

All beef shall be weighed upon the first week day 
succeeding that on which it may be slaughtered.” — Jb. 


Puitosopuy or Farminc.—flere is the secret of good 
farming. You cannot take from the land more than you 
restore to it, in some shape or other, without ruining it, 
and so destroying your capital. Different soils may require 
different modes of treatment and cropping, but in every va- 
riety of soil these are the golden rules to attend to: Drain 
until you find that the water that falls from heaven does 
not stagnate in the soil but runs through it and off it freely. 
Turn up and till the land until your foot sinks into a loose. 
powdery loam, that the sun and air readily pass through. 
Let no weed occupy the place where a useful plant could 
possibly grow. Collect every particle of manure that you 
can, wether liquid or solid. Let nothing on the farm go to 
waste. Putin your crops in that course which experience 
has shown to lead to success in their growth, and to an 
improvement and not impoverishment of the land. Give 
every plant room to spread its roots in the soil, and its 
leaves in the air.—American Agriculturis?. 

A friend of ours, who began life with less than one 
thousand dollars, and who has brought up reputably and 
well-educated, a large family, and has now become rich 
from the profits of farming alone, informed us that one 
season he expended $900 for city manure, all of which he 
put on twenty acres of land, that he had not a doubt but 
this manure increased the hay produet of that field at least 
one and a half tons per acre, but he would only caleulate 
it at one ton. Hay was then worth for a series of six yeare 
the average price of $15 per ton ; he thus realized $1800 
more within that six years than he otherwise would have 
done, had*he not purchased the manure. He calculated 
that the grass this field produced, which he fed off after 
mowing, was an equivalent for the extra expense of cutting 
and marketing this extra ton per acre ; and the land at the 
end of the six years was in much better condition then it 
was before he put on the $900 worth of manure.—/Jb. 

Wire Fexce.—This mode of fence is becoming quite 
common, as we learn from various sources, in the northern 
part of Illinois. We hear of many pieces of it at various 
places near Rock River—one of them on the farm of John 
Shillaber, Esq., in Ogle county, being about two miles in 
length. The cost generally, as near as we ean learn, is 
about 35 cts to the rod. Jt is said to answer a most admir- 
able purpose against all stock but swine. Cattle and 
horses particularly, after having their noses well sawed 
once by it, can scarcely be got near it again. A portable 
fence might easily be made of this material. — Prairie Farmer. 

Sartinc Maxure.—Mixing salt with stable and other 
maaures has a gteat tendency to prevent the development 
of grubs and vermin, which are frequently bred in dung 





of time. 


when carried unsalted to the fields.— Am. Agriculturvst. 
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To CorrEsponpeXtTs.—Communications have been re- 
ceived, since our last, from T. D. Burrall, Calvin Sperr® 
Rk. B. Howland, Anonymous, *, A Milk Maid, Jas. H. 
Watts, A. H., A Farmer, Inquirer, H. C. W., A Subscriber, 
A. Wilson, W. S., and A. N. N. 


AcKNOWLEDGMENTs. — We are indebted to Messrs. 
Greevy & McEvrarts, publishers, New York, for parts 
1, 2, 3 and 4 of Ewbank’s Hydraulics. To D. M. Dew- 
xy, agent, Rochester, for the first four numbers of the 
present volume of the American Phrenological Journal, 
and a copy of the Edinbargh Journal, and Magazine of 
Mora! and Intellectual Science.——To J. W. Baicey, for 
proceedings of Clinton County Agricultural Society, for 
1847.——To Hon. Messrs. E. B. Hotmes, J. A. Drx, and 
others, for various Public Documents. ——To D. ArrLeton 
& Co., publishers, New York. for copies of the ‘* Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Receipts,”’ ‘‘ The Horse's Foot, how to 
keep it sound,” and other works. To B. P, Jonson, 
Esq., Secretary of State Ag. Society, for Transactions of 
said Society for 1841 and 1842.——'To C. M. Saxton, pub- 
lisher, New York, (by 8. Hamitron, Rochester,) for sev- 
eral numbers of the American Architect. 


Hints From A Tennessean.—We take the liberty of pub- 
lishing the subjoined extracts from the letter of a friend who 
orders about 40) copies of the Farmer to be sent to Wilson 
Co., Tenn. The notions of the writer's friends will be new 
to many of our readers — while his own ideas relative to 
giving full particulars in reports of large crops are to the 
point. We will bear the wants of our distant readers in 
mind, and meet their wishes so far as we can consistently. 
We shall feel obliged for the information desired relative to 
a clover seed machine, and hope some friend will furnish it 
for publication. But to the extracts. The writer says :— 

‘“‘T must say that | was well pleased with the papers re- 
ceived, and have taken some pains to extend the circulation 
of the Farmer. The greatest difficulty in obtaining sub- 
scribers here, is, that people generally think that the process 
and modes of culture used in the north, will not answer here. 
Many say that if by reading the Farmer they could learn to 
raise 15 bbls. of corn, or 15 or 20 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, they would have it though it costever so much. And 
show them the amount of 66 bushels, and in England of 
80 or 90 bushels per acre, and they are disgusted—seem to 
think that any person of half sense would know that such 
yields were impossible. 

‘In reports of large crops I would like to see the mode 
of culture, kind of soil, quantity of seed, and any thing else 
that had a tendency to increase the quantity, mentioned. 
I should be pleased also to see a cut representing a clover 
seed machine, with a description, showing the cost and ex- 
ecution of the same, the number of hands required to use it, 
and the quantity of seed obtained per acre. In short, give 
us cuts of all labor-saving machines—and let some of your 
subscribers here know how to raise 15 or 20 barrels (of ears) 
of corn to the acre ; they don’t seem to have the most dis- 
Pe Ye of 30 or 40 bbls. per acre—*‘ that’s all a Yankee 
trick.” 


“Tam not writing for the press, but thought best to let 
you know the notions of some of your subscribers here, 
that you might meet them.” 


A Frorrrut Tree.—Mr. Samver C. Corwin, of Phelps, 
Oatario county, lias an apple tree (Greening) which bore 


70 bushels the past year. Of the 70 bushels 65 were good 
merchantable apples. This may be considered ‘ rather 
steep” by some of our readers, but we are assured the state- 
ment is correct. 


Onto Wuaeat Cror.—The Ohio Cultivator of April 15, 
says :— 

‘* The wheat crop in the central portions of the State looke 
very promising, and is now past danger from the winter. 

A friend from Huron County informs us that in Huron, 
Erie, and other northwestern ccunties, the appearance of 
the crop is not so promising—many fields being badly win- 
ter killed, especially where the land is too wet and imper- 
fectly drained. 

Letters from Columbiana county state the wheat crop 
looks well, except on wet lands—but the neglect of drain- 
age is a great loss to the wheat farmers. 

In Southern Ohio, on rich lands, the wheat crop is so for- 
ward, that pasturing it off with sheep, will be of advantage.” 


Tue Avsaxy Acricutruran Warenouse, as will be 
seen by reference to our advertising department, has passed 
into the hands of Mr. Horace L, Emery—Mr. ‘Tucker, of 
the Cultivator, retiring from the establishment. From his 
business habits and capacity, (having sey several years 
in the Ag. Warehouse of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son, of Boston,) we think Mr. E. will conduct the establish- 
ment in a proper and c-editabl r—alike beneficial to 
himself and t ricultural public. During a ‘‘eall” at 
his Warehouse, a days since, we noti that his’ stock 
of well made Farm Implements, Tools, &c., was complete 
and *‘in order.” We commend the establishment to our 
readers, and particularly to those in its vicinity snd the 
surrounding country. 


DestraBLe Farms.—We would refer those wishing to 
purchase a homestead in this vicinity to the advertisement 
of Joun Moxon, Esq., in this number. The farms offered 
for sale by Mr. M. are very desirable for their location, 
buildings, and other conveniences. [The advertisment of 
these farms, inserted in our April number, contained an 
error. As now published we believe it is correct. ] 


Durnam CattLe.—Persons desirous of purchasing Dur- 
ham stock are referred to the advertisement of Guo. Vatt, 
Esq., of Troy, in this number of the Farmer. 


Every Man a Farm.—On motion of Mr. Wentworth, 
of Illinois, the following resolution was recently adopted 
by the U. S. House of Representatives: Resolved, That 
the Committee on Public Lands inquire into the expediency 
of providing by law, that any landless citizen of the United 
States, or any other adult landless person who will legally 
testify that he has taken the necessary steps to become a 
citizen, and intends to be so soon as possible, may possess, 
by actual residence and cultivation, so long as he shall 
continue landless and destitute of the means of purchasing 
land, a certain quantity of the public lands now remaining 
unsold and unclaimed under any of the pre-emption laws 
of the United States, and thus seeure every person a farm 
who is willing to dwell upon and cultivate it, 


Stock or FLour at Derroir.—The Detroit Advertiser 
of April 17, says the quantity of flour in store at Detroit will 
not exceed 75,000 or 80,000 bbls., and that the surplus of 
the old crop now among the farmers is much less than at 
the same period last year. A comparatively small amount 
of flour is in the interior on the line of railroads to come 
forwar.i. Last year at this time there were over 225,000 
bbls. of flour in store at Detroit. 

The receipts by the Central road from Jan. 1 to April 1, 
in 1848, and for the same time in 1847, were as follows : 

1848. 1847. 

....-bbls. %,692 20,829 

* 11,630 27,120 

16,638 36,619 
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Trexs.—Now is the time to set out trees—whether fruit, 
shade, or ornamental. It is the time to show our interest 
fur posterity, by planting trees to shade the heads of our 
children, if not our own. Every man who owns a rod of 
land upon any street, should plant trees upon it. The cost 
is trifling, while the increased value it will give to it will 
pay a hundred per cent. interest. 

Peas anv Beans.—Peas should be sowed tolerably early, 
even for main crops, or they will be liable to rust or mildew. 
They will endure cold without injury. We have seen them 
in flourishing condition when the ground was covered with 
snow. 

Beans are tender, and much injured by coo! weather, even 
if there is no frost. We had beans as early from planting 
in May. after the weather becnme warm, as from those 
planted a month earlier, and the ccop was far better. As 
the early planted partially failed to vegetate, and those that 
came up became chilled and stinted from the cold and the 
pelting of storms.— Boston Cultivator. 

Cranpernies on Uptanp.—Mr. Gardner, of Massachu- 
setts, according tu a statement in the Farmer’s Cabinet, 
raised a fall crop of cranberries last fos on upland, while 
those on their native swamps were killed by frost. 

Mr. Borxe, the Commissioner of Patents, estimates the 
corn crop in the United States, for the last year, at 540,000,- 
000 bushels —equal, at fifty cents per bushel, to 270,000,- 
000 dollars—or about four times the value of the whole pro- 





duction of cotton. 
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Tue past month has been one of wonderful 
activity on the subject of tree planting, through- 
out the entire country. The number of trees 
sold and planted around this neighborhood from 
the 25th of March, when transplanting began, 
until the 25th of April, when it may be said to 
have closed, exceeds that of any previous year, 
and shows how rapidly and deeply a taste for 
fruit culture and gardening is seizing upon the 
public mind. . We rejoice that such a spirit is 
abroad, and trust that it will suffer no abatement 
until every homstead in the land shall boast the 
possession of a good fruit garden, and a due pro- 
portion of trees and shrubs of ornament. A tree- 
less house is like a homeless man, a melancholy 
subject to contemplate. 

To those who have taken pains to procure 
trees and to plant them, it would seem needless 
to say, “take good care of them ;”’ but there are 
many who think when a tree is placed with its 
roots in the ground that it can take care of itself. 
This is a mistake. Trees cannot take care of 
themselves ; they require careful attention, and 
particularly during the whole of the first season 
after planting. The earth should be kept clean 
and mellow around the roots; half rotten manure 
thrown around the roots, two or three inches 
deep, prevents injury from drouth, and renders 
watering unnecessary. ‘Trees that appear to suf- 
fer from being blown around should be neatly 
tied to a stake, and such as languish from defec- 
tive roots should be cut back, to reduce the num- 
ber of leaves. Young shoots that are starting 
in a direction to spoil the form of a tree should 
be rubbed off. There are many little matters 
that require attention, and on which the success- 
ful management of trees depend. Transplanted 
trees should be examined at least weekly, one by 
one, during the season. Many will do it oftener. 

In the kitchen garden little has yet been done 
by those who have no hotbeds, owing to the pre- 
vailing coldness of the weather—unless it be 
with peas, lettuce, and such hardy things. Now, 
however, there is no time to be lost; procure 











fresh genuine seed of all the sorts you want, and 
see that your ground is in perfect order before 
sowing. An abundance of peas, beans, cabbage, 
Barrots, parsneps, beets, and radishes, should be 
raised by every farmer ; not one in a hundred 
raises enough. Good early and winter vegeta- 
bles are hardly to be seen. A neighbor sells his 
cabbages at 9 to 12 cents apiece. Onions were 
scarcely to be found in our market during the 
past winter, and at the present time celery is a 
luxury for the upper ten—only heard of by thou- 
sands who might as well as not-have it on their 
tables every day. Not half a dozen persons in 
this country raise a good melon—such as our 
friend DonneLan’s splendid Mirorcas. 

Why is it? The poor farmer, struggling with 
little help, and smal] means, must forego such 
comforts, for melons, celery, and other things 
require time to cultivate them ; but we know a 
vast number of families of young men who have 
abundance of leisure to raise all the choicest 
culinary articles ; yet they don’t know how.— 
Growing cabbages, cucumbers, melons, cauli- 
flower, celery, &c., is out of their line, and they 
never give it a thought. 

Now these are the very persons who ought to 
grow such things in the greatest abundance ; and 
if they do not know how, let them go at once to 
the bookstore and buy such books as Bridgeman’s, 
Buist’s, or McMahon’s Kitchen Gardener, and 
there learn the entire routine. The man whose 
home is in the country and whose pursuit is till- 
ing the soil must, tolive comfortable, be a gard- 
ener, to an extent, as well as a farmer. 

A new variety of sweet corn (originated by 
Judge Daruine, of Conn.,) is highly spoken of 
as being much earlier than any other kind known. 

The Early and Late Walcheren Cauliflower 
are two new varieties of this excellent vegetable, 
said to be superior and better adapted to our cli- 
mate than any other, We hope our gardeners 
will test these things at once. 

The Flower Garden will now occupy atten- 
tion. Hardy annuals may be sown, and Monthly 
Roses, Verbenas, Pe'unias, Helitropes, Scar- 
let Geraniums, &c., turned out in masses in the 
border or in the lawn. Dahlias about the mid- 
dle or last of the month. 

We would repeat what we have often said in 
relation to the formation of flower gardens, viz: 
that it should not be cut and carved into a map 
of small raised beds, among narrow, deep walks, 
and edged with box plants set several inches 
apart. The walks in a flower garden should be 
few, and not over 2 or 3 inches deeper than the 
beds. Edging of box should not be used at all, 
unless planted properly, and not one person in 
five hundred knows how to do that, of those even 
who call themselves gardeners. To take Box 
plants and set the roots in the ground as a tree, 
leaving a stem to be seen, is mere folly, and the 
edging at best a mere burlesque. Box, when 
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planted right, will not show more than two or 
three inches of the top above ground ; the branch- 
es a'] spread at equal distances, just touching 
forming a close, connected even line. 


Don’t fail, among annuals, to get Phlox Drum- 
mondi—beautiful, and a long bloomer—and the 
Portulaccas, that are finest when the weather is 
scorching everything else. The Sedum Sieboldi 
is another beautiful succulent plant, perennial, 
that loves the hot sun. It is a most desirable, 
though rare, border plant. 


Owe 


See 


How to Raise Pear Seedlings. 


NurseRYMEN and others who have attempted 
to raise pear seedlings, are well aware of the ob- 
stacles which present themselves. The first is, the 
difficulty of obtaining seeds, and the second and 
chief one, is a leaf blight that completely divests 
the plants of their foliage in summer, (about the 
month of August,) and stops their growth. The 
next is their liability to be drawn out in winter 
by severe frosts, from the lack of sufficient fibres 
to hold them firmly in the ground. The usual 
practice to avoid the drawing out by frost is to 
take up the plants, and either lay them in trench- 
es in dry soil out of doors, or in a cellar. 


Mr. Netson, a very intelligent gardener of 
Newburyport, Mass., says, in the Horticulturist, 
he succeeds well by sowing the seed in the fall, 
and as soon in the spring as the plants have four 
leaves he takes them up, cuts off the tap roots, 
and transplants them into nursery rows in good 
soil, and thus they form sufficient fibres to hold 
them in the ground during winter without pro- 
tection, and may be budded the next season.— 
We saw last August, in Bloomfield, a small bed 
of a few hundred that had been managed precise- 
ly in this way. They were then all budded and 
the buds hed taken, and the plants were stout, 
short jointed, and finely clothed with healthy fo- 
liage. We therefore think well of this method. 
The labor can be no objection whatever. The 
transplanting should be done on a dark day, be- 
fore rain. 

We copy the net article from the Mass. 
Ploughman, which may furnish useful hints, giv- 
ing, as it appears, the detail] of a very successful 
practice—regardless of the leaf-biight : 

Mr. Eprror :—Dear sir, I can not agree with your cor- 
respondents on the subject of raising seedling pear stocks. 
I have had some experience in the business for the last six 
years, and have planted from one.to three hundred bushels 
of them, and have raised from fifteen to thirty thousand 
seedlings a year. I have tried them on different soils, and 
the very best I have ever raised were planted upon a hill 
of very hard strong land; the land was broken up and 
planted, some of it one year and some of it two with pota- 
toes, The ground was plowed in November and furrowed 
out into rows of two and a half feet apart, so as to use the 
cultivator between the rows. Manure was put into the 
rows and the pomace sowed upon it and covered very light- 
ly, taking care to keep them free from weeds, and they 
grew finely until the fire blight, so called, caused the leaves 
to drop and the growth to stop, but they had made a wood 
af about ten to fourteen inches and very stocky, and I do 





not consider this much injury to them as the growth is 
stopped and the wood ripens hard, and they stand the win- 
ter much better, the roots branch out and they have very 
little top compared with those that are slanted upon a very 
deep rich loam. Some of them will havea tap root of from 
ten to twelve inches long and be as bare of fibrous roots as 
a pipe stem, Upon such soils they ger.erally make a second 
growth and the wood does not ripen they are very 
green and tender and very likely to die in winter. The 
a upou such a soil as one of your oomecgontante says 
m eighteen to twenty-four inches, would be very great, 
and taken from such a seed bed as that and set out into nur- 
sery rows, three-fourths of them would die the first year. 
as but a very few nurserymen can obtain such a soil, and 
if they were put into a poorer one they could not be expect- 
ed to start and grow very readily. 1 think there is some- 
thing more to be looked to than getting a large growth the 
first year. When I set them into nursery rows in spring I 
think the most important item is to see that they are well 
taken care of in the fall, by putting salt hay or coarse ma- 
nure into the rows and have it well spread and trod down 
so as to keep the frost from heaving them out. If they are 
not well proteeted in the fall of the year in which they are 
set out it is sure death to three-fourths of them. When I 
want them to stand in the pomace where they are sowed 
until they are two or three years old, I plant them with 
apple pomace, about half of each, and they will stand the 
winter without being protected at a!l, as the apple roots are 
much stronger than the pear, and there is no danger of 
their being thrown out by the frost. I broke up one acre of 
hard, strong land last spring, and planted it with potatoes. 
In November I plowed it again, furrowed it out into rows, 
and planted one-half of it with one hundred bushels of pears 
ground into pomace and the same quantity of apple pomace, 
mixed together. These are intended to stand upon the 
ground until they are two or three years old. I have now 
six quarts on hand which I have cut and taken from the 
pears with a knife. I selected such kinds of winter pears 
as would yield from eight to ten good plump seed and put 
them into my cellar in the fall, taking care to select such 
kinds as would keep well from rotting and cut them eve- 
nings and such leisure hours as I could get, and put the 
pam rel box, mixed a little earth with them, and set them 
out upon the ground and let them remain there until spring, 
as I can not get them up until they have had the action of 
the frost upon them, and as soon as the ground is in geod 
order in the spring I plantthem. Last year I planted them 
in the spring as above described, and they were much bet- 
ter than those that were planted in the fall, the ground be- 
ing newly plowed and in better order in the spring. But I 
am obliged to plant all such kinds as the common spring 
pear, as they will not keep. The pears after the seed is cut 
fron: them are not lost; I have kept my store pigs upon 
them until now, by boiling them and mixing with shorts, 
and they have grown well upon them. 
Yours, W. G. Lake. 


Topsfield, Feb. 14, 1848. 
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A “ Miscettangous” Tree—A gentleman 
of Golnitz, in Altenburgh, carried the art of en- 
grafting various kinds of fruit into a native tree 
so far that it contained 300 samples. This we 
believe, has never been surpassed. It was a 
work of love with him. He appended a piece 
of board to each engraftment which ers the tree 
an appearance the most amusing. The Russians 
who once bivouacked in the vicinity, refrained 
from harming it, although they cut down all its 
companions for firewood. 

Fruit Trees in this vicinity, says the Ohio 
(Columbus) Cultivator, of April 15, are now in 
full bloom, and present a promising appearance, 
excepting peaches in exposed and wet situations. 
From nearly all parts of the State we observe 
favorable notices of the prospects for fruit ; tho’ 
in the southern counties many of the peach trees 
have lost their buds by the winter. 
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The Araucaria imbricata, or Chili Pine. 

Tus noble evergreen tree, was introduced 
into England in 1795, and according to Loupon, 
in his Arboretum, was kept in a green house 
till 1806 or 8, but is now found quite as hardy 
as the Cedar of Lebanon. In 1836 the largest 
specimen in England was that at Kew, 12 feet 
high, 40 years old, being raised from seed in 
1795—and at that time plants in the London 
nurseries were sold at two to five guineas each, 
according to size. Within the past two years a 
large number have been ngs to this country, 
and are rapidly taking their place beside the 
Cedar of Lebanon, Deodar, &c., among all col- 
lections of rare and beautiful trees. 

We have no doubt but but that it will be found 
hardy in all but the extreme northern parts of 
our country—being as hardy as the Cedar of 
Lebanon, many noble specimens of which are 
to be seen on Long Island and around N. York. 

We copy the following sketch from the Lon- 
don Horticultural Magazine :— 


AraucariA, Jussieu. Derived from Araucos, a name ap- 
plied to the natives in those districts of Chili where the tree 
is indigenous.—Noble evergreen trees. 

Araucaria imbricata, Pavon (imbricate-leaved Araucaria, 
or Chili Pine).—Leaves generally eight together, ovate 
lance-shaped, thickened at the base, sith straight, with per- 
sistent mucros. Cones globular at the end of the branches, 
about the size of a man’s head; sca!es beautifully imbricated. 

A very remarkable evergreen tree, of magnificent dimen- 
sions, almost the only one to be met with in those districts 
where it is indigenous. It is a high tree, from 80 to 100 
feet, with a trunk like a pillar, Standing closely together 
in the forest, the trees are generally devoid of branches to 
the height of fifty or sixty feet: the top is in the shape of a 
depressed cone, the side-branches proceeding from the trunk 
in a horizontal direction, and ascening slightly at the tips. 
Over those branches the leaves are thickly set like scales, 
which give an appearance of rich embossed work. From 
the thick coating of leaves which pervades the whole out- 
line of the tree, an idea of extreme brittleness is conveyed 
to the mind. The weod, however, was successfully used 
in ship-bailding in 1780 by Don Francisco Dendariarena. 

This plant is a native of the mountainous parts of Chili, 
in South America, particularly in that division occupied by 
the tribes of original inhabitants called Araucos, from whom 
the tree derives its name ; and from the fact that the climate 
where it thrives has accommodated itself so wonderfully to 
European productions, a hope may be held out that the 
Araucaria may in this country prove a valuable acquisition 
to the arboriculturist. The largest forests of this tree are 
on the elevated parts of Naguelbuta and Caramavida, which 
Pavon describes as ‘‘ offering to the view, in general, a rocky 
soil, though in parts it is wet and boggy, on account of the 
abundance of rain and snow which fale in these regions, 
similar to many provinces in Spain.” Poeppig, a traveler 
in the Peruvian Andes, states, that ‘‘the Araucaria forest 
of Antuco is the most northerly that is known in Chili; so 
that the northern boundary of this king of all the extra-trop- 
ieal American trees may be estimated at thirty-six degrees 
south latitude. ‘The extreme southern limit is not so clearly 
ascertained ; which is not surprising when we consider how 
little, comparatively, is known of Western Patagonia : it 
seems probable, however, that it does not stretch far be- 
yond lat. forty-six degrees. Between Antuco and Valdivia 
this tree only grows among the Andes, and, as the Indians 
assert, solely on their western declivities. and nowhere low- 
er than frem 1,590 feet to 2,000 feet below the snow line, 
up to whieh they frequently reach. Farther to the south, 
the Araucaria appears at a lower elevation; and in the 
country of the Cuncos, and about no, is said to oceur 
on mountains of a very moderate altitude, near the sea.— 
The Corcovado, a mountain that rises opposite Chiloe, is 
said to be studded, from its foot to the snow line, with large 
groups of these beautiful trees.” 
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Araucaria imbricata. (Fig. 29.) 
The wood, as bpp in the Andes, is of a yellowish white 
color, veiny, and of close texture ; and is said to have been 
used in ship-building. ‘The tree produces a whitish resin, 
used extensively by the natives in the cure of wounds and 
contusions. ‘The frait may be said to furm the regular har- 
vest of several of the original tribes, and it is eaten by them 
in a raw state, and after being boiled and roasted. 


The tree is particularly ornamental, and no plant can be 
used with greater effect in distinguishing particular spots of 
country appropriated to art. It should * on every gentle- 
man's lawn: it is both elegant and unique ; and if sheltered 
during frosty weather, so as to keep off that rustiness of 
color which a free exp e to the brings with it, it 
will well repay the trouble in spring time. 

With re to what is the best mode of propagating this 
tree there is but oné opinion—raising from seeds. Bottom 
heat is invariably recommended ; and the seeds should be 
inserted to the depth of about an inch and a quarter, in large 
boxes or pans filled with free loamy soil, which should on 
no account be allowed to get dry. When two years old 
ot should be transplanted into nursery lines, in a warm 
sheltered situation in the open ground, carefully guarding 
them from excess of moisture, @nd, in frosty weather, from 
excess of cold. Those raised in hothouses, greenhouses, 
&c., certainly look better ; bat when planted in their final 
situation, in exposed places, the former soon took the lead. 
Planted by the seaside in Norfolk, they have made shoots 
about a foot in length in one season. Plants nine inches 
high are 2s. each ; eighteen inches high 5s. each (1846.) 
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Culture of the Dahlia. 


In the March number we extracted from the 
Horticultural Magazine an article on the ‘ Prop- 
erties” and “Propagation” of the Dahlia, and 
now we continue from the same article on 

PREPARING THE GROUND AND PLANTING. 

The ground should be dug, and if it will bear it, trenched 
as low as the soil is good, turning the bottom to the top. 
Procure your principal stakes, which should be six feet 
long, und drive them into the ground at their proper places, 
which should be six feet apart in the rows, and the rows 
six feet from each other, the second row, being however 
driven half way between the opening of the first, so thet 
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they do not look so formal as if they were exactly behind 
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each other, and besides which it gives them more room Hort. Society of the Valley of the Genesee. 


| In our March number we gave the premiums 
c 10 i this Societ 
in the same space of ground : these stakes should be driven n Fruits and Vegetables offered by ae y 


a foot and a half into the ground. If the ground has been the present year. Below we give the premiums 
well dressed, * is newly turned up—or has, in fact, good on Flowers and Flowering Plants: 
heart in it, plant without dung; if it has been impover- 2 ‘ i . 
ished, put i eeed spade-fall of well-rotted dung to each ON FLOWERS, PLANTS, &e 
stake, and fork it into the ground to mix it well, in about a Hyacnths—Best 12 varieties, 
foot circle in front of the stake, and leave a hole inthe cen-| _ Do. Best display, 
ter, Which must not be disturbed ; pluce all the pots with | Tulips—Best 12 varieties, 
their plants at their several stakes, then witha trowel plant) Do. Hest display, 
the balls of earth six inches from the stake; sloping towards | Pansies—Best display, i 
it, and the plant may be covered up to the depth of four | Pxonies—Herbace us, best 12 varieties, 
inches, if necessary, without the least injury; and if the! Do. Best display, — F — 
plants are lankey they are better for being covered up a| Phlo.ces—Best 12 varieties, “‘ The Horiculturist, 
little, and shortening the plant above ground, Water freely | Roses—Best 12 varieties, ‘‘ The Rose,” by Parsons, 
afier planting, not merely at the plant, but a good way) Do. Best display, aw 
round it. Here a single loose tie to protect them from the, Do. (Hybrid Perpetual, best 12 varieties, 
wind, is necessary, and any bandage or stick on the plant) Do. (Bengal) best 6 varieties, 
at the time of planting must be removed, for these ties will,| Do. (Bourbon) do. 
if not removed, cut completely through the plant. (Tea) — do. 
TRAINING THE PLANTS. Fe nae, I 
With good growth the Dahlia requires three more stakes | rnetiene @ — rad , te ate ies, 
driven down in angularal form, as soon as the side branches | osintion play, 
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Verbenas—Best 12 


make much growth, but the main stem is to be fastened to 
the center stake. The branches ought not to be in each 
other’s way, therefore, if this is likely to occur, remove 
the intruding shoot or branch ; but never thin a plant for, 
the mere sake of thinning. When the buds appear they 
may be and often are more numerous than ought to be per- 
mitted to bloom, but they should not be much thinned in 
their incipient state ; as soon as they indicate whether 
there is a chance of their making a flower, the most prom- | 
ising may be kept for blooming, the least promising may be | 
removed ; any branch too beyond the flower should be | 
taken away, and the end of a shoot on which there is a! 
flower may be taken off: all small weakly branches may | 
be cut oat, so also may all branches that are in the way of | 
more important ones. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 
The watering of Dahlias, like that of many other sub-| 


jects, is of but little use unless the ground be well saturated 
for a good distance round it, or in fact, all over, for the sup- | 
plying of water at the root only is of very temporary benefit, | 
inasmuch as the parched earth all round absorbs the mois- | 


ture so rapic!y ‘lat a very short time after it is applied it 
ceases 10 be bemew.... “vy persons mulch round the 
stem with dung for sume distance, but there are great ob- 
jections to it, first, it is a universal barbor for ear-wigs and 
other annoying and destructive insects, and it is impossible 
to dislodge or get rid of them; next, it brings the fibres of 
the roots to the top of the soil, and when dry the plants 
suffer in a short time almost beyond recovery. It is far bet- 
ter to dung the ground well, plant rather deep, and water | 
all the ground, in preference to wetting merely immediately 

close to the stem. Another bad practice is to water often 
and superficially, instead of seldom and downright well ; 
when the ground has a good soaking and the water sinks 
deep, the roots wil! go after it, and do not suffer from every 
little change of weather. 


Dahlias may be planted any time from the 
middle of May till the middle or last of June.— 
The followir.g are a few fine free blooming vari- 
eties, within the reach of all :—Royal Standard, 
Standard of Perfection, Sir E. Antrobus, Sphere, 
Tournament, Matchless, Queen ( Widnall’s, ) 
Topaz, Premier de Voisnu, Illuminator, Harle- 
quin, Marchioness of Ormonde, Cleopatra, Indis- 
pensable white, La Tour d’Auvergne, Model, 
Marillo, Madam Wallner, Glery of Altenberg, 
Horace Binney, Henry Clay, &c., &c. 


WE have received from Bens. Goss, of East Bloomfield, 
8 seedling apple called ‘‘ Golden Goss." He says it ‘‘ bears 
large crops annually, and will keep till middle of May.” — 
A very handsome yellow apple, with a Swaar flavor. Too 








ripe to judge of it correctly, 


Petunias—Best 6 varieties, ‘‘Genesee Farmer,” 
Dahlias—Best 12 varieties,, ‘‘ The Horticulturist.” 
Best display, 

Do. Best seedling, ‘‘ Genesee Farmer,” 

Flowering Trees—Best display, 
Do. Shrubs—Best display, 
Herbaceous Perennial Plants—Best display, 
GREEN HOUSE PLANTS 
Roses—Best 6 varieties, 
Fuchsias—Best 6 varieties, “‘ The Horticulturist,”’ 
Geraniums—Best 6 varieties, 
Best eight House Plants, 
Best single do. do., ‘Genesee Farmer,” 
NATIVE FLOWERS. 

Greatest number of species correctly named, ** The 

American Flora,”’ 
Second best, ‘‘ The Horticulturist,” 

st foral ornament of Native Flowers, 
Second best, Hovey’s Magazine, 

BOQUETS. 
Best pair Table Poquets, 
Second best do., ‘‘ Genesee Farmer,”’ 
Best pair Hand Boguets, round, 
Best pair do. do., flat, 
DECORATIONS 

Best flora! ornament, ‘* Loudon’s Suburban Gardener,” 
Second best. ‘ 
Third best, 00 
ANNUALS 
Best display during the season, 
Second er. do., 
Best 6 varieties of China Astor, 


00 
3 00 

00 
Best 6 varieties of Balsam, 00 
Best 12 varieties of 10 week stock, 00 

To further encourage a taste for the cultivation of Flow- 
ers, the Society will offer a premium of $25 00 for the best 
extensive collection of flowering trees, shrubs, roses and 
herbacious plants. 

GEORGE ELLWANGER, 
Com. 
WM. KING, 
REGULATIONS 

eral exhibition, unless the competitor shall have been a 
member of the Society for at least one month. 
inferior spec:mens, even though @hey should be the best 
exhibited. 
are not of their own growth or production 
their name and the name of the producer; and no speci- 
men incorrectly named shell be considered as entitled to 


FLOWER GARDEN FOR 1849. 
arranged Flower Garden, containing the choicest and most 
JOHN THOMPSON, Jr., 
No article shall be entered for competition except at gen- 
The Society reserves the right to withhold premiums on 
Members may enter articles for exhibition merely which 
All articles entered for competition shal! be labelled with 
any premium. 
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The Hawley Apple. 


Dowse or Dows, (of some orchards. ) 


Ir is a fact universally admitted, that the finest 
fruits now cultivated in the gardens and orchards 
ef this country.are of American origin—really 
‘‘Frurrs or America’’; and it is not a little 
gratifying to the cultivators of New York, that 
their State has made a liberal and splendid con- 
tribution to the list, and that within a very few 
years. For instance, the Swan’s Orange or On- 
ondaga, the Osband’s Summer, and Oswego 
Beurre pears—three fruits that we can say, with- 
out the least hesitation, stand unrivalled in their 


season ; the Northern Spy, Early Joe, Norton’s| 
Melon, Hawley, and Tompkins apples, (the lat-| 


ter, Mr. Downine says, is superior in flavor to| 
| who removed from Old Milford, Conn., 100 


the celebrated Porter) ; the Washington, Impe- 


' cieties. 


hardy, and productive ; in ev- 
ery respect surpassing, in our 
opinion, the celebrated Fall 
Pippin that has, for perhaps 
a century, been as current 
among the fruit dealers of 
New York as gold and silver. 
The first full and correct no- 
tice of it appeared in the Hor- 
ticulturist last July; since 
then it was noticed in Hovy- 
ey’s Magazine of December 
last. he first time we saw 
it, was at the State Fair at 
Auburn, in 1846, where it 
was exhibited by Mr. E. C. 
Frost, of Chemung Co., as 
the Dowse. His specimens 
were monstrous, and we well 
remember the commotion it 
created among the pomolo- 
gists present, to all of whom 
it seemed to be unknown. 
|—It was next exhibited at the Horticultural 
|exhibitions in Rochester, by Moses B. Sew- 
|arp, Esq., who has two very fine bearing 
trees, grafted some eight or ten years ago by 
ihimself. He brought the scions from Colum- 
bia county, where he formerly lived. Here 
we lived for several years, almost next neigh- 
bor to this fine fruit, without any knowledge 
jof its existence, until it wes brought out by the 
jexhibition. This is a fact highly illustrative 
,of the benefits resulting t1om tiorticultural So- 
There are at this day many native 


fruits of the highest value, unknown out of the 


i 
| 
j 


orchard where they originated, waiting for time 


and circumstances to bring them to notice. 


The Hawley originated in Canaan, Columbia 
county, in the orchard of Marrnew Haw ey, 


rial Gage, Jefferson, Lawrence’s Favorite, Co-| years ago, and brought the seeds with him from 
‘umbia, and many other plums—all of the very| Which this tree sprung. The farm is now own- 


| 


first class; the Tidlotson, the finest of early 
peaches, besides several cherries, recently no- 
ticed, the character of which we do not yet con-| 
sider fully established. And nearly all these, | 
except the plums, which have mostly originated 
on the Hudson, have sprung up accidentally, with- 
out the least effort on the part of cultivators, thro’- 
out the orchards of the western part of the State. | 

Nothing could more conclusively show the 
extraordinary adaptation of our soil to fruit cul- 
ture, than this single circumstance ; and it be- 
comes the duty as well as the interest of every 
man who is blessed with a homstead in so fruit- 
ful and favored a région, to use well this great 
source of wealth, comfort, and happiness, that 
has been placed in his possession. 

The Hawley apple, which is the subject of this 
notice, is an autumn fruit of the first quality— 
large, handsome,and fine flavored; trees vigorous, 





ed by Thos. Hawley, a grandson of Matthew, who 
says, in a letter in the “ Cultivator’’ of June last, 
that the old tree has been dead 12 years, having 
outlived ‘all the old folks.’’ It is now scattered, 
though sparsely, thro’ several parts of the State. 


Description.—Fruit large, roundish, somewhat 
irregular, in many cases ribbed. Skin smooth, 
a little oily to the touch, of a pale green, becom- 
ing pale yellow at maturity. Stalk slender for 
so large a fruit, about three-fourths of an inch 
long, planted deep. Calyx rather small, partial- 
ly closed, set in a deep and furrowed basin.— 
Flesh yellowish white, fine grained and tender, 
pleasantly acid, and rich flavor. The tree grows 
vigorously. We had grafts in a tree about 3 
inches in diameter that made shoots 5 feet long 
and stout, and young trees that grew equally well. 
The habit is good, spreading, but not too much; 
young wood a dark brown color, and quite woolly. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tue culture of the cherry on the Cerasus ma-| 
te <r 
haleb stock, is just beginning to attract the aiten | Good Housewifery. 
tion of cultivators in this country. We men-| 
tioned it in our leading article last month. So 


139 








Cherries, 








Tue editor of the Farmer’s Library and 
Monthly Journal of Agriculture frequently treats 


far it has succeeded admirably with us, and we 
shall be much disappointed if it be not found wel 
adapted to the Western States, where standard 
trees on free stocks are short lived. 


The Belle of Orleans, Louis Phillipe, Reine 
Hortense, and Merveille de Septembre, mentioned 
below, will bear with us this season. The follow- 
ing notes are from the catalogue of Tuos. Rivers, 
of Sawbridgeworth, England, who has done more 
than any other man to introduce to England the 
continental mode of growing fruit trees in gardens: 


The culture of the cherry on the Cerasus Mahaleb has 
been so suecessful here the past season, that I am induced 
further to recommend it. With nets over my small bushes, 
I kept most of the finer varieties till August; the wasps 
then committed such ravages that I was obliged to gather 
nearly all; but, for the sake of experiment, I covered some 
trees of the Morello and Late Duke Cherries with cheap 
muslin. ‘his preserved the fruit in perfection till the end 
of September. Cherries may now be made part of our des- 
serts from May. commencing with the Cerise Indulle, till 
late in October. There are some new early cherries of 
rreat merit, particularly one called Belle d’Orleans, ripen- 
ing early in June, large, sweet and excellent ; of this I have 
not yet propagated any plants, as it bore fruit last summer 
for the first time. I may here mention that in rich soils 
Dwarf Cherries on the Cerasus Mahaleb grow with extreme 
vigor for three or four years ; in such cases they should be 
annually root pruned, they will then soon become compact, 
fertile bushes. I will now notice a few sorts thai fruited 
here the past summer, and of which J tasted and noted their 
qualities. 

Bigarreau de Hildersheim. I ate the fruit of this variety, 
preserved under muslin, September 16; its flesh was firm, 
good and sweet, and would have (as I have written in my 
note book) ‘‘ remained good till the énd of the month.” 


Cerise Indulle, or Early May, is a small sub-acid cherry, 
agreeable and valuable for its extreme earliness, as it ripens 
in some seasons towards the end of May ; it succeeds admi- 
rably on the Mahaleb stock, and is very valuable for forcing 
in pots, forming a small compact bush. 

Downer’s Late Red. This is an American variety, sweet 
ond ges and ripens from eight to ten days after the May 
Duke. 

Louise Philippe. A cherry much like the Kentish, but 
sweet and very refreshing. A great bearer, and forms a 
pretty fertile bush. 

The Madison Bigarreau is an American variety; flesh soft, 
rich and juicy. It is an excellent bearer on the Mahaleb, 
and in season just before the Bigarrean. 

Reine Hortense, Monstreuse de Bavay, Belle de Bavay, 
16 a la Livre, Belle de Petit Brie—for, like most valuable 
varieties of fruits, it has numerous synonyms—is a first rate 
variety; very lange, and yore | a hybrid between the 
May Duke and Kentish; flesh soft, very juicy, sweet and 
refreshing ; ripening about a fortnight r the May Duke, 
and may be kept on the tree under a muslin cover till late 
in August, 

Tardive de Mons, or Merveille de Septembre, is one of 
the latest cherries known; fruit rather small, flesh very 
firm, rather dry, and very sweet. I gathered the fruit from 
my specimen tree the 20th of this present month (October ;) 
they were perfectly sound, 


_ A eoop Ivga.—Mr. Walter Goodale of South Orrington, 
in a communication published in the Bangor Whig, on the 
subject of raising fruit, says :—‘‘ [never knew a boy to 
steal fruit, whose father raised it himself, and I would say 
to all persons who own land.and boys, if you wish to make 
them honest, set out trees, and let them see that it costs 
something to raise fruit.” 





| |of matters coming within the Housewife’s De- 


partment. Giving in the January number an 
account from personal observation of the man- 
agement of a Northern farm, in all its details, he 
incidentally gives warning to the lady of the 
house that all men are not to be deceived by 
‘outward appearances.” He says: 


Mr. Hatt, laying aside his milk-pail, insisted that we 
should go into his house and take a seat, that being deemed 
& sine gua non toward getting acquainted, and discharging, 
on his own part, the duties of hospitality. In exterior is 
dwelling was as unpretending as dwelling could be—like 
Col. C.’s at Saratoga ; but like his, too, inside all clearli- 
ness and comfort. “thy the by, who can avoid—for the life 
of us we never could—on entering a dwelling, the true pro- 
vince and dominion of the good housewife, from slowly cast- 
ing around to see how things looked in her department— 
whether the windows are washed, paint scoured, hearth 
cleanly swept up, cupboard neatly arranged, mantle and 
chairs and chair-boarde dusted, cobwebs not a speck to be 
seen—all, all ‘‘set in order,” .and neat and clean ‘‘as a 
band-box?’’ But. gentle ladies, even all that, let us warn 
you, does not satisfy the judgment of men who, while they 
may closely scrutinize your housewifery, entertain, as we 
profess to do, the highest possible respect for the important, 
the noble station which Providence has assigned you in the 
eyes of all men of sense, and which honor and duty alike 
enjoin upon you to fulfil with care and with pride, what- 
ever, whether high or low, may be your rank or fortune ; 
but, if possible, with more obligatory force and necessity in 
the country than elsewhere. 


Too well are all men of observation aware, however, that 
all is not gold that glitters—the fairest looking apple is some- 
times rotten at the core. The hall, the parlor, the show- 
rooms, and all apartments in common view, may indicate 
minute attention and good taste on the part of the mistress, 
whose eye is best of all brushes; and yet, as it sometimes 
happens, the chambers of such a house may be the recepta- 
cles of filth—the cellars the convenient repository of every 
offal—the kitchen the scene of waste, and lounge of every 
idle loafer about the place—the dairy be poisoned with the 
bad odors of superfluous moisture and half-scoured utensils. 
We have seen such establishments with disgust ; but much 
more doth it rejoice us to say that we have known estab- 
lishments where ‘‘the lady of the house,” like the truly 
brave soldier who, when roused at midnight, springs at 
once to his arms, ready to do battle—so can such a woman, 
in proud defiance of the strictest scrutiny, take husband or 
stranger by the light of the lamp or the light of the sun, by 
day or by night, from the garret to the cellar—open every 
closet and every drawer—and demand, ‘‘ Where do you find 
in my department, a pin or a feather out of place, a mickle 
of waste, ora garment withouta button?” But, to achieve 
all this, she should have all needful help. Such only is the 
woman who deserves the name of a good housewife ; but 
he who possesses her possesses a treasure of inestimable 
value, and bad indeed must be his own management if, 
with her thrift and her example and encouragement, he fail 
to thrive. ‘‘ She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness.’ 


Hil housewifery moveth 
With gossip to spend, 
Good housewifery loveth 

Her household to tend. 


InDELIBLE JnK.—This may be made much cheaper thaa 
purchased, as follows :—Two of nitrate of silver, 
added to four drachms of a weak solutiou of tincture of 
galls. Another :-—Nitrate of silver, one drachm, mixed 
with a solution of half an ounce of gum arabic in halfa pint 
of pure rain water. Moisten the cloth previously with 
strong solution of pearl, or salt of tartar, and iron it dry. 
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To Geewpotionts for our Heahene. 


THE allowing list contains the names of all the regular 
competitors who have obtained 50 subscribers or over. ‘The 
eighteen persons whose names are first given are entitled 
to the premiums offered. Each will understand from the 
position of his name the amount of his prize, by reference 
to the Premium List published on last page of the March 
number. 

‘The Books are ready, and our friends will please select 
the works they desire, and inform us in what manner to 
ferwatd them, &c. 

E. How ann, Saratoga County, N. Y., 
WILLIAM Lyman, Livingston Co., N. Y.,... 237 
J. R. ‘T'remacy, Livingston Co., N. ¥.,..... 235 
J. H. Srancey, Genesee Co., N. Y., 

E. C. Buss, Chautaaque Co., N. Y., 

Moses Eames, Jefferson Co,, N. 

H. Frissiz, Orieans Co., N. Y 

L. Runyan, (Pa.,) 89 | J. Swain, 59 

H. C. Kimberly, 85 | B. & G. M. Copeland, = 

L. P. Clark, 84 | K. Sears, 

F, J. Eastman, {(Vt.,) 83 D. A. Ogden, 34 

J. A. Carpenter, ( Wis.) 81 | Caleb Nye, Jr., 53 

A. W. Beach, 72] C. Fenton, 53 

C. H. Carter, 70 | B. Spaulding, (Vt.,) 53 

Erastus Hurd, 67 | J. H. Gould, 53 

Dr. O. Reynolds, 64 | BE. W. Lawrence. (Mich)50 

Jno. G. True, 62 | L. D. Smith, (Mich.,) 50 

Cc. A. Knox, 60 


[LF We give the counties in which the most succe 8S | 
ful competitors reside, Though they obtain the highest 
premiums, perhaps their effurts have aot been more earnest 
than many of our friends in other localities less favorable 
fur obtaining subscribers. Were we able to do so, it would 
afford us pleasure to give all the competitors (including 
those whose names were given last mouth,) premiums— 
though we are well aware that a great majority of them 
have labored to benefit their respective neighborhoods, 
rather than for any personal gain. They have our warm- 
est thanks for their generous exertions in behalf of the 
Farmer—with the assurance that (though much less profit- 
able than other kindred publications,) we shall endeavor to 
render it ot their continued support. 
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Hens.—lIf you keep hens confined, do not neglect to pro- 
vide them liberally with meat. In their summer rangings, 
bugs, worms, grass-hoppers and flies constitute the prinei- 
pal food, and when debarred from these, they require to be 
otherwise supplied. We have known hens, when suddenly 


MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 
1 Pork, bbl. mess 10 50 1 
Perk, cwt., -.. 
Beef, cwt., .-. 
Lard, lb., 
Butter, |b.,--- 
Cheese, lb., -- 
Eggs, doz, ---- 


—_—— 
one 
~8.228 


Apples, bush. 
Potatoes, -..- 50 
Clover Seed,. 4 004 
Timothy,.... 250 3 
Hay, ton,..-. 7 00 I1 Sheep Skins, - 
Wood, cord,. 200 3 Green Hides, |b 
Salt, bbl,.... 138 1 50] Dry ee 
Hams, lb, .-.- 6 7 Calf Skins, -.. 


Rochester, May 1, 1848. 
New York Market. 


New-Yorx, April 29—7 P. M. 
Fiour anp Meav.—Flour without ma About 2000 bbls. 


Maple Sugar, J 


~1 
eo coco se 


oo 





| changed hands at $6¢6,06 for common, 6.12ga6 25 for good and 


pure Genesee. Michigan sold at 6.1826,25, and occasionally pure 
Genesee brought 6.2734; good brands N. Orleans 6.25. The for- 
eign news had no effect excepting to check business. Meal is 
steady at 237!¢ with sales 3 or 400 bbls. Jersey. Sales 200 bbls. 
Rye flour at 3.56'4. 

Grain.—For Wheat there was some inquiry, but holders and 
buyers did not meet in their views. Genesee is held at $1.40.— 
Corn is steady and in moderate demand. The sales are about 

10.000 bu. at 52c for white. and 52'4a53c for yellow. A sale of 
2000 bu.*N. Crieans was made at 50\%c. The supply was not large. 
‘There was some Corn offered for future delivery, but no sales 
were made. Rye is quiet; the quotation is T2a73c. Sales 8000 
bu. Oats at 44e45c for northern. 

Provisions.—In Pork there is much dullness, and the same re 
mark applies toall articles of provisions to-day. Mess is 10a10.06; 
prime 8,314, nominal, with sales 2 or 300 bbls. Beef is without 
sales of importanee. Tierces are wanted. Lard is quite dull.— 
About 200 bbis. sold at 5%a5%. In Butter and Cheese there ise 
moderate business without change in prices. 

Asnes were steady to-day at $6 for Pots. and $7,75 for Pearls, 
with small sales. 

Tattow—Sales 10,000 Ibs. Tallow at 83a9e. 


Burraro, April 29.—Flour is held at $4.87}g05, but not many 
buyers in market. Good Ohio Wheat. in store, could be had for 
$1.11. Corn is withapt change at 35a36c. — mess pork at 
$8.50a8.75. and prime at $6. Small sales lard at5%{c. Highwines 
at 1Sc—I7 offered but holders refuse to sell under is, 

Derrort, April 27.—A good feeling in the Flour market. not- 
withstanding the decline in the English markets reported by the 
Acadia. For 500 bbis one brand an offer of $4.60 was made. The 
holder refused to accept the offer. Sales one or two small parcels 

at $4.55. 





taken from the fields, and incarcerated in their t , Stop 
laying, and pine away, until they were supplied. A very 
remarkable indication of the want of this species of food is 
to be seen in the avidity with which they devour fish, offal, 
and indeed any fleshy matter thatis presented. When there 
is scarcity of meat, as is frequently the case at particular 
seasons of the year, we have recourse to the scaly treasures 
of our ponds and streams, and find them a most excellent 
substitute. 

Savt apprrep To Asparacus,—Salt shoulc not be applied 
to asparagus at the time of making the beds ; but when the 
plants are growing—frequenily and in small doses. Water 
no salter than that of the ocean is what is reeommended.— 
London Gazette. 

Keerine Berry Fresu.—In preserving beef, the ribs 
will keep longesi, or five or six days in summer ; the mid- 
die of the loin next; the ramp next; the round next; and 
the shortest of all the brisket, whrch will not keep longer 
than three days in hot weather.— Combe. 


A FRIEND writes us from Lenawee Co., Mich., dating 
April 8, as follows :—‘‘ The late rains have made a very 
great improvement in the appearance of our wheat crop. tt 
is now paning very promising in this section of thecountry.” 








Monroe Co. Agricultural Society. 


A meeting of this Society, for the purpose 6f appointing 
Judges and making out a Premium List for the og Pair, 


will be held at the Office of the Genesee Farmer, on SAT-| © 


URDAY, the 6th of May instant, at 10 o'clock A.M. A 
full attendance is desired. Joserm ALLEYN, Sec’y, 
Rochester, May 1, 1848. 
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WHEELER'S PATENT HORSE-POWER AND THRASHING MACHINES. 


N the April ber of the G Farmer will be found a} Powers, Threshing Machines and Seperators and Saw Mills in 
brief advertisement of the above celelfrated machines. The | use, more than a year, and are gratified to say they have proved 
subseriber is desirous of ealling the attention of Farmers to the | all they are recommended to be, and we believe them to be the 
same ; also to the few following recommendations which are ab-| best machines now in use for simplicity, durability, economy and 
stracts from communications received among a great many of | efficiency. Having threshed all kinds of grain, and sawed a 
similar character. large quantity of wood for ourselves and others about the county, 
a we do not hesitate to recommend them to those wishing to pur- 
extract of a letter from Erwan Wittarp, Jonesborough, Union | chase.” 
County, Minois: 
“ All the articles you sent me I am well pleased with. Grant’s 01G- The above Machines are for sale at the Albany Agricultura) 
Fan Mill cleans well as I can desire. Steven’s Hay Cutter per-| Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10 & 12 Green-street. Deserip- 
forms admirably. Wheeler's Horse Power Threshing Machine | tive Catalogues, with prices, &c., to be obtained gratis at the of- 
and Seperator will turn out from the sheaf with four hands, 150/ fice, or or sent by mail to all applicants. 
bushels wheat per day, two horses or mules being quite sufficient HORACE L. EMERY. 


for running it the whole day or week without a change.” Al Soucul " w . 
bany ricultura arehouse. 


Extraet of a letter from J. G. Stacey, Geneva : | YVAHE subscriber hereby gives notice, that he has disposed of 
~ As to the horse Power and Thrashing Machine, my opinion his interest in this establishment to Mr. Horace L. Emery, 
remains unchanged. The principle of its construction | like. A | who will hereafter continue the business in his own name, at the 
short time since I had some laborers at work for me who on | old stand Nos. 10 & 12 Green-street, Albany. All demands 
seeing my power remarked that they understood I had a baby | against the establishment will be paid by him ; and all persons 
thrashing machine, from which the horses could eat the straw as | indebted to it are requested to settle their accounts with him 
fast as it was thrashed. I told them they should judge for them- | without delay. 
selves, a8 I should use it the sameday. Inthe afternoon! hitch-| Mr. Emery has had the entire management of the business of 
ed up my poney horses, (fast walkers.) and threshed 121 bushels | the Albany Agricultural Warehouse since it has been in my 
of oats in the space of 104 minutes, which was the best refutation | hands, and from an acquaintance thus formed with him, and from 
of the story they had heard that I could offer.” his loug experience in the business, having been engaged in it 
some ten years, five of which were spent in the establishment of 
Extract of a letter from Timorny D. Wucre, South Hero, Vt. : ae ain ove & mee | ap? and eseuer, 
f 4 Mass.. e largest in America.) | feel an entire confidence in 
“The Horse Power and Threshing Machine excoeds our €x-| ooamending him to the public as one in whose integrity and 
pectations. With an elevation of ouly 16 inches i placed on it judgment the patrons of the establishment may safely rel 
my horses, weighing together 18 or 19 hundred pounds which Albany, Feb. 1, 1848 LUTHER TUCKER 
gave me sufficient speed to thrash, and as it became a little worn y Te : ues — 
and smooth and well oiled, the speed increased to such a rate . 
that I was obliged to feed it with all possible haste to keep its| Tbe subseriber tenders his thanks to the public for the liberal 
d : H ragement and patronage shown towards the establishment 
speed down. I have tested its power and efficacy, and find it to! 1106 under his management, and hopes with the increasing in- 
be equal, if not superior, to any | Bave sces, both as to quantity terest manifested by the agricultural community for improve- 
end quality of work, and easy work for loses. ment and ——_ and constant and persevering attention on 
2 “ - his part to the interests of the establishment and its patrons, to 
Extract of a Letter from Joun N. Rorsen, Lafargeville, N.Y.: | merit a continuance of the same. He intends at an times to 
Dear Sir—Wheeler’s Threshing Machinery, &c,, which | pur- | keep the best of implements from the best manufacturers of this 
chased of you has proved so satisfactory in every respect that | or other countries ; also a full and complete assortment of Grain, 
the Farmers around. and all those who have seen it in operation, | Field, Grass, Garden and Flower Seeds ; and all business will be 
pronounce it in all its parts, decidedly the most durable, easy, | transacted as heretofore, upon the One Price System. 
economical and efficient contrivance ever invented. I have For prices, description, &c., see Catalogue of Agricultural 
threshed 2,000 bushels of grain, of all kinds with it, and it is} Warehouse, gratis, at Store, or by mail, to post-paid applicants. 
fully up to all it is recommended to do. Many farmers say they HORACE L. EMERY, 
would have no other machines for threshing, and I think you Albany Agricultural Warehouse, N os. 10 & 12 Green-at. 
will have many orders for them from my neighborhood, as there aren qugetrametrngibagia 
is nothing manufactured like it in this country.” The Thorough-bred Horse, Perfection, 


/ Sey c=. i WILL stand for mares the ensuing season in the Cit 
From Wie. Somenvitix, Ellicottville, N. Y. : Asp of Rochester, at the Mansion House. State street. ot 
‘I should mention that Wheeler’s one-horse-power Thresher | the stable of Frawxiim J. Avens. Tue Season to com- 
and Seperator which | purchased of you, are the best machines | mence on the first day of May and end on the fifteenth day of July 
for the purposes intended ever introduced into this part of the} THRMS—Ten dollars to insure with foal; persons parting with 
State.’* their mares before foaling time will be held responsible for the in- 
— surance money. All accidents at the risk of the owner. 
Extract from a Letter of H. H. W. Sicovaner, Grafton, Mass. : be soem iaipuieay ian Jroenees —- Pees ; dam, 
ay , _ | mare Blossom, y Tuos. Weovie. Perfection was award- 
one . eet nape ocean ant anne hem «Kea ed, at the late State Fair, a discretionary premium for the best 3 
: ; : Anes old in the Ist class ; also, the first premium in Ontario C 
knowledge that it works admirably, and gives great satisfaction. | ¥°*** ; om, pee oe Sanne Ce. 
I have allowed it to be tried by one of my townsmen, also, as a| Extract from the report of the Committee on Horses, Class Ist 
matter of experiment. and he was so well pleased with its ope- and 2d, at the Fair held at Auburn, of which the Hon. Avaw 
ration that he has decided to purchase one the coming season;| Furarsson, of Woodville, C. W., was chairman : 
and |! think my having had this here may prove to youthemeans| “The committee having found some difficulty in bringing Colte 
of many sales.” in com’ with Horses of mature age, respectfully recom- 
—_ mend following uncommonly fine animal to the Society for an 
Letter from Asram Dieruz, and Martin L. Crarren, Scobarie | extra premium : 
Court House, N. Y.: “Ist, Perfection, 3 years old, George Fordon, Geneva.” 
“We each have had one of Whecler’s Patent Single Horse, Rochester, May 1, 1948. [b-1t*)} GEORGE FORDON 
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EVERY FARMER'S BOOK!! 


Five Thousand Copies sold in Four Months!!! 


Aner 


ILLUSTRATED TREATISE 


LPP LLL Ol 


ON DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


BEING A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THS 


Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs; 


With Directions for their Management, Breeding, Crossing, 


Rearing, Feeding, and preparation for a profitable market. 


Also, their Diseases and Remedies; 
Together with full Directions for the Management of the Dairy, and the Comparative Economy and advantages of work- 


By R. L. ALLEN, 


Author of “ Compend of American Agriculture,” $c. 
The above work contains more than 40 Engravings and Portraits of Lmproved Animals, illustrative of the different breeds 


ing Animals, the Horse, Mule, Oxen, &c. 


and various subjects treated in it. , 
The most minute as well as general principles for Breeding, 
Animals, are herein given, to produce the uimost marketable 


Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and Management of all Domestic 
value for the food and attention bestowed on them; as well 


as to prevent disease, and save the immense losses which annua!ly occur from this source, 
It can be sent by Mall, in Cloth Binding, 75 Cents-—Paper, 50 Cents. 


Published by ©. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale by all Booksellers throughout the country. Agents wanted for every county in every State. Address, post paid, 


the Publisher. 


Ree een eral 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The compactness yet completeness will make it a favorite 
with agriculturists.— Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

We have examined the book and come to the conclusion 
that no farmer should be without it— Sat. Gleaner. 


ease of animals, their treatment, and cure.—Fer. ¢& Mee 

The portion which relates to the dairy alone, is worth the 
cost of the book.— Worcester Transcript. 

One of the most useful books which has come to our no 
tice.—N. J. Journal. 

It is every way adapted to be serviceable in every house- 
hold which has domestic animals.— D. Ade. Newark. 

We believe it a complete guide for the farmer and dairyman 
in the purchase, eare, and use of animals.—Jeffersonian. 

Here is a work which should be in the hands of every far 
mer.—Highland Confier. 

We can confidenily recommend this work as a very de- 
scriptive one to those engaged in farming, raising stock or 
husbandry.— Northampton Courier. 

The author is a practical farmer and stock-breeder. aud is 
able to vouch for the correctness of the remedies for diseases 
of Domestic Animals, as well as the best mode of managing 
them.—Huron, O., Reflector. 

Here is a book for the MILLtIon, written by a gentleman of 
experience and science, in which the farmer will find infor- 
mation which will save him much anxiety. unproductive la- 
bor, and useless expense.— Newburyport Watchman. 

It costs but seventy-five cents, and cannot fall to be worth 
ten times that nmount to any farmer..— Summit, S. C., Beacon. 


It is the best of that character we have yet seen; no far- 
mer should be without it.—Democrat, Carlisle, Pa. 


This is just such a book as every owner of stock should be 
possessed of —Easton, Md., Ster. 


Here is a book which all—those who follow the plow, and 
those who direct it—can read to profit. It is a library of 
knowledge, presenting the latest improvements and discov- 
eries, on all the topics treated of; and illustrated by a great 
variety of cuts. The “ Aliens,” one of whom is the author 
of the work before us, are quite famous in their especial role, 
so that what proceeds from them may be confidently credited 
atall events. ‘The present book is a most interesting and in- 
structive one and must meet with a great sale.— Sciota Ga- 
gelte. 


It will give impulse, encouragement, and success to every 
one fond ot raising fine, healthfal and profitable farm ani- 
mals, Ever poms farmer may be sure of real pleasure and 
profit in stu ying the book. young sons and daughters 
of farmers wi!! find evenings well and pleasantly spent in 
gaining from it the information for which they will have 
practical use the rest of their lives.—Old Colony Memorial. 


(> Tue above work just received, and now for 


Geneseee Farmer. It can be sent by mail to any part of the country. 


| section, would 
| and abide by its precepts. Sure, are we, that the resuit 
| would soon be exhibited in an improvement of stock gene- 


| rally.— . Fa. 4 
Its greatest worth is, as a complete Farrier, showing the dis- | rally.—Parkersburg, Ve., Gasette 





Most earnestly do we wish that every agriculturist, in our 
ss himself of this really interesting bouk, 


This work, to the farmer and stock raiser, will be useful, 
instructive, and profitable, enabling them to improve the 
breed of their stock, preserve them from sickness, and cure 
them when infected with disease.— Herald, Morrisville, Pa. 


The time has gune by when farmers can expect to succeed 


| without giving some attention to Book Farming, and we trust 


they begin to see jt for themselves. We should like to know 
that this work was in the hands of every farmer in the 
county.—Mercury, Potisdam, N. ¥. 

The individual who is seeking general information, will pe- 
ruse it with pleasure, while the farmer who desires to gain 
practical knowledge, will read it with interest. The farmer 
who would carry on operations successfully in his line, 
should not be without it— Signal, Belfust, Me. 

The title page of this work gives a good idea of its scope 


| and intent. Itis.a comprehensive summary of farm opera- 


tions, and will prove very acceptable to the great mass of our 
farming population. We are informed that 3,000 copies of 
the work have been séld since the first of January. It is 
well printed and profusely illastrated.—N. F. Tribune. 

Tt is furnished with numerous illustrating cuts, and will 
form a complete “ vade mecum” for the agriculvurist, conven 
ient for reference and to be relied on when consulted.— Bal 
timore American. 

This is a practical book by a practical man and will serve 
extensive practical ends. It is a companion which every far- 
mer will feel that he cannot well be without—¥. Y. 06- 
server. 

We cheerfully recommend this wok to farmers.—Signal, 
Juliett, Ti. 

We anticipate an extensive sale for this work.—Ohkio Cul- 
tivator. 

The work ought to be in the hands of every planter.—N. 
O. Delta. 

The author is 2 gentleman of fine attainments, and who 
ranks a8 one of the most accomplished writers on agricultu- 
ra} subjects in the country.—.2/a. Planter. 

Many a valuable animal is lost, every year, for want of the 
knowledge here conveyed.—Eagle, Brattleboro, Vt. 

The author (Mr. Allen), is a practical man, and everything 
from his pen, on subjects connected with agriculture and cat- 
tle breeding. is valuable to those who prefer matter of fact to 
mere theory. 

The work comes at seventy-five cents. The information 
contained in it ie worth three times thatamount. His direo- 
tions for the management of the dairy will be of great service 
to those not versed in that important art.—Maine Farmer 


sale (at the Publisher's prices,) at the Office of the 
Rochester, May 1, 1848. 
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Steel Cultivator Teeth. 


HE subscriber hereby informs the —_ that he still con- 

tinues to manufacture ROGERS’ PATENT STEEL CUL- 
TIVATOR TEETH, at Seneca Fauzrs, N. ¥., where he will keep 
eonstantly on hand and for sale at wholesale, or retail, these 
Teeth, of lengths varying from 10 to 16 inches, to suit the pur- 
chasers. For the reputation of the article reference is had to the 
following certificates, which is but a few of thousands that might 
ve obtained. DAVID B. ROGERS. 

Seneca Falls, N. ¥., Jan. 1848. 


We. the undersigned farmers of the Genesee Country, earnestly 
recommend to our brother farmers thro t the country the 
use of the cultivator, not only for corn , but also for other 
spring crops, and more especially for wheat . We are fully 
convineed that the cheapest and best for the land, and less liable 
to winter kill, is the once plowing deep and therough, and then 
go immediately on with the cultivator for further preparing and 
seeding our fallows, having either tried it ourselves, or seen it 
tried side by side with the old way of plowing three times. And 
we further recommend the above steel teeth, having used them 
more than any other for the last two years, and do cheerfully say 
that they are the best kind now in use. 

Naruan Casn, 
Jacos Busuman, 
Joun Laturor, 
Benjamin CHescer, 


Joun Twine, 

Nosie Danieis, 

Geaman Larnror, 

Jesse H. Fisx, 
Haray Larnror. ‘ 

l concur fully in the sentiments contained in the above cergiq 
eate in relation to Rogers’ Patent Steel Teeth Cultivator. I have 
used it extensively, and tind it emphatically the best farming jm- 
plement in use for the destruction of the Canada Thistle ang 
other weeds which too often spring up on our summer fajjows, 
and while it is accomplishing this work in the destruction of 
weeds, it will at half of the labor of the harrow, give a finer tilt 
to the soil, and work the ground deeper and more usefully for the 
wheat crop. 

I find it in many respects equally beneficial 


in preparing the 
ground for spring crops. G. 
Jan. 12, 1848. 


V. Sacxer. 
(ate } 


STODDARD & FREEMAN, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 


GENESEE PAPER MILLS, 


WARE-ROOMS AND OFFICE 74 STATE-ST., 
Rochester, New York- 


8. B. Sroppaxp, Cuas, Faeeman. 
Wronesss & FREEMAN have, d the past season, in 
addition to their former extensive facilities for manufacturing, 
rected a Lance Mut and procured an entire new set of Ma- 
chinery, of the most modern style, embracing all the late im- 
rovements They are now Lpomanee to furn any quantity of 
Printing, Foolseap, Letter, Fine Colored a obacco, Post 
Office, Seed, Envelope, Wrapping, and all ot Papers, of the 
best quality, on the shortest notice, and the most favorable terms. 
N. B. wanted for cash or in exchange. 
The upon which the Genesee Farmer is printed was 
mn gutenta te Genesee Mills by 8. & F. [8-tf] 


New Paper Warehouse at Buffalo. 


he subscribers, (Proprietors of the well known Genesee Miit1s, 

of Rochester.) are now opening an extensive Warehouse in 

Buffalo, and will keep constantry on hand a full assortment of the 

various kinds of PAPER, such as Printing, in all its varieties 

Foolseap, Letter, Folio Post, Flat Cap, Demy, Medium, Fine Col- 

ored Medium, Yellow and Blue Tobacco, Office, Seed, En- 
velope and Wrapping Paper, of all descriptions, &e., &o. 

Our facilities for manufacturing, and our connection with some 
of the largest Eastern Manufactories, enables us to offer greater 
inducement to purchasers than have been heretofore known in 
this market. nters desiring Paper of any special size or quali- 
ty, can have it made to order, with nearly as t facility as 
though our Mills were situated in this city; for in these days we 
order by Lightning and answer by Steam. Th patronage of the 
printers of the west is particularly solicited. 

We shall also keep open a market for RAGS, and shall pay the 
highest market price in Cash at all times for this commodity. To 
those who wish to exchange Rags for Paper we can offer special 








Seneca Falls. N. Y., 
Monroe County Mutual Insurance Co. 
A FARMER'S COMPANY. 
T the annual meeting held on the 20th inst., the following 
[X% persons were elected Directors for the ensuing year :— 
Wm. M’Knight, Rochester, L. Ward, Rochester, 
8. P Gould, Brighton, William Buel, Gates, 
M. Garrett, Gates, J. B. Rowe, Penfield, 
L. B. Langworthy, Greece, A. A. Hooker, Irondequoit, 
Robt. Staples, Sweden. William Shepard, Irondequoit, 
Austin Spencer, Ogden, E. Henry Baraard, Mendon, 
David McVean, Wheatland. 

The following is the conclusion of the Report of the Directors : 

~The Directors are happy in presenting their eleventh annual 
report, to state— 

~ That there are no unsettled or disputed claims against the 
Company. 

“That the Company owe no debts, except a small balance due 
the Treasurer, and a loss of $400 not yet due—for both of which 
there is money in the hands of agents. 

“That after paying these, the only claims upon the Company, 
there will be a small amount in the Treasury. 

“Only one assessment has ever been made by, the Company— 
and that was 2}; per cent. upon some, and 3 per cent upon others. 

~The Company have not a single risk, except on dwelling hou- 
aes and barns. and their contents. 

~ They imsure very few village houses, and in such cases they 
eacinde the risk from other buildings. 

“They do not expose more than $2000 to one fire.”’ 

A large proportion of the risks of the Company are in the coun- 
ty of Monroe. Their object is to do a safe and prudent business, 
rather than a large one. It is seldom necessary for a company to 
make assessments for the first few years, for the reason that as 
their business rapidly increases, the receipts of five per cent. are 
large in proportion to the outstanding risks—but very few compa- 
nies have been in operation ten years without frequent asseas- 
ments. 

The Directors intend to pursue the same course as heretofore 
in the management of the Company—rigidly to exelude all haz- 
ardous property, and toexercise strict economy in conducting the 
business. 

GF Office No. 36 State street, (up s' 

WM. 


L. A. WARD, Secretary. 


Carrot Seed, 
NE THOUSAND POUNDS of White and Orange CARROT 
SEED, for sale at wholesale and retail at the Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 4 Front-street. 
April 1. (4tfT J.P FOGG. 


Marrowfat Peas. : 

10 Bushels Marrowfat Peas, clear from bugs, and of the 

first quality, just ree’d, and for sale by Rapalje and Briggs 

. = Gencems Seed Store and agricultural Ware House. No. 18 
ront St. 


i 
} 
| 
| 


tairs.) 
M’KNIGHT, President 
(12-tf] 











In short, we would say to all who have oceasion to use Paper of 
any description, or who Rags to dispose of, please call at the Gen- 
esee Paper Warehouse, Merchants’ ey corner of Prime-st. 
and Prime Canal. STODDARD & FREEMAN. 

Burra.o, July, 1847. 8-t 





Dutton’s Music Rooms, 
27 STATE-STREET, ROCHESTER, N. YORK, 
ONTAIN every description of Music Goods. And what 
equally concerns the buyer—-whose custom the proprietor so- 
licits—they are of prime quality, and for sale at fair prices 
What Dutton has to say further of his Musie Rooms and their 
contents, are the following facts, ascertained and reliable. His 


stock of 

PIANO-FORRTES, made of selections from the Manufactories 
of Chickering. Boston ; Stodart & Dunham, Bacon & Raven, and 
others, New York—makers of unrivalled celebrity and unques- 
tioned exegllence, he will sell as low as they can be bought by 
any one. (dot a dealer.) of the manufacturers themselves. 

Sheet Music—Instruction Books at Publishers’ prices. Guitars, 
Violins, Violoncellos, Double Basses, Flutes, Clarinets, Flageolets, 
Fifes, ete., ete., on fair terms. A large and very fine assortment 
of Accordeons, at cost. He holds the Agencies for D. B. Bartlett 
and A. Preseott’s Melodeons, which he is selling at reduced prices. 
His stock of Band Instruments is full, and worth a call from all 
who wish to purchase well in this line. 

His Strings, English, French, and Italian. for various instruments, 
are of the latest importations and of the best quality ; he has also 
sundry and divers other matters, such as Violin and Bass Bows, 
Rosin, Reeds, T Forks, etc.. ete.. and generally what may 
properly beloyg to a well furnished Music Store. , 

[3-9m)} GEO. DUTTON, Ja. 


Erastus Darrow, 


HOLESALE and retail Bookseller and Stationer; dealer 
in Agricultural and Scientific Werks, and Agent for the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society—Corner of Main and St 
Paul Streets, Rochester, N. Y. 
0G Printing and Binding done to order. 








OG- Apvenrisinc is to trade what steam is to machinery—the 
and 


gr , goa head power. 
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Books on Agriculture, &c., &c., 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Tur Publisher of the Farmer has just received a large assort- 
ment of works pertaining to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural 
and Domestic Fconomy, which he offers at the lowest prices. We 
subjoin the names and prices of a portion of the works, as follows : 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia. Bound in leather, price $3 50 
—cloth $3. 
American Shepherd, by Morrell. $1 
American Agriculture, by Allen. $1. 
American Poulterer’s Companion. by Bement 
American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents 
Browne's Trees of America. $5 
Buist’s Kitehen Gardener. 75 cents 
Buel’s Farmer’s Companion. 75 cents. 
Chaptal’s Agrieultural Chemistry. 50 cents. 
Downing’s Fruits and Fenit Trees of America. $1 50. 
Domestic Animals, by R.L. Allen. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 ets. 
Domestic Eeonomy, by Miss Beeeher. 75 cents. 
Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand-Book. $1. 
Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas. 50 ceuts. 
Gardener’s Farmer's Dictionary. $1 50—leather, $1 75 
Gray’s Botany of the Northern States. $2. 
Farmer’s Manual. 50 cents. 
Horse’s Foot--and how to keep it sound. 25 cents. 
Johnston’s A ultural Chemistry. $1 25. 
Loudon’s es’ Flower Oarden. $1 25. 
Liebgig’s Agricultural Chemistry, (new edition.) $1—paper 75cts. 
- Agridultural and Animal Chemistry, (pamphlet edi- 
tions.) 25 cents each. 
Parsons on the Rose. $1 60. 
Prince on the Rose. 75 cents. 
Rural Economy, by Boussingault. 
Stable Economy, by Stewart. $1. 
Smith’s Productive Farming. 50 cents 
Treatise on Milch Cows. 38 cents. 
Treatise on Guano. 25 cents. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts. Manufectures, &e 
Youatt on the Horse, (new edition.). $1 75. 
Youatt on the Pig. 75 cents. 
All orders by mail will receive prompt atiention, and the 
books forwarded as desired. 
Rochester, May 1, 1248. 
s 
Rochester Commercial Nursery, 
MAIN-STREET, ONE MILE EAST OF COURT HOUSE 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$1 


$1 50 


$5. 


HE. subscribers offer for sale the preseat spring, at whe lesale | 


or Retail, a large quantity of VERY THRIFTY FRUIT 
TREES, comprising the very Best varietins of 
APPLES, 
PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
CHERRIES, 

PEARS, &e., &e., 
euitivated by ourselves, and warranted correctly named. Our 
nursery grounds now comprise 50 acres. and we think we can offer 

ind ts which will induce them to buy, pro- 





see our trees. 


to purch 
vided they 
OG We have a few extra sized trees. 
BISSELL, HOOKER & SLOANF, 
At the Nurseay. 
or J. W. BISSELL, 
No. 8 Areade. 


February 1, 1848 


Clark & Gilman, 23 State-st. 
E are now prepared to present the Spring Style of HATS, 
for 1848, with a new style of lining, pronounced to be the 
richest and most beautiful thing ever introduced in this market. 
They are so constructed as to render them perfeetly perspiration 
proof. 
We have been to an extra expense in trimming our Hats 
in this manner; but we trust the increase of sale will enable us 
to furnish them at our former prices, which are as “ cheap as the 
cheapest.” CLARK & GILMAN, 
5-2t 23 State-st., Rochester. 


Burrall’s New Agricultural Foundry, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
HE Subscriber hag recently put in operation a new Foundry 
and Shops, designed chiefly tor the manufacture of Acxicut- 
TuRaL /spiements—among which he has now on hand 
Burratt's Pat. Threshing & Clover machines and horse-nowers 
a ‘* Corn Shelters, Nos. 1 and 2; 
oe Shetl-awheel Plows, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7,9, U1, 12. 
abseil, Corn and Shovel Plows, plow points and trim- 


A.so—S: 
Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Scrapers, &c..—to which will 
Be aided, daring the present season. a choice selection of the best 
All of which will be sold, wholesale and 


7 iJ 
Mill Gcarings and Castings of all kinds, turning and finishing. 
pattern making, &e., &c., neatly executed. ~ a 
Geneva, Ont. Co., N. Y., April, 1848. E. J. BU LL. 


[2-4t] 





oe 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


» ~~ Subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit 
growers and dealers in trees, to their large stock offered for 
sale this spring. consisting of 
APPLE TREES, 

Of the most esteemed varieties, from four to eight feet high, at 
$12 to $20 per 100; and $100 to $150 1000.. 8,000 trees of the 
| NortHern Spy, (one of the very best long keeping apples known.) 
five to seven feet hi 3744 cts. each or $25 per 100; three to five 
feet high, 25 cts. each or $18 per 100. 1,000 trees of the Eancy Jon 
(a new and delicious summer apple; ripens August and Septem- 
ber;) strong yearling trees 25 cts. each or $2.50 per dozen. A 
number of select varieties are worked on Paradise stocks, adapting 
them to small gardens. These are one year from bud, of vigorous 


wth. 
sf PEAR TREES 
Of various sizes, from three to seven feet high. embracing upwards 
of 200 of the best varieties to be found. 6,000 of these are on 
quince stocks, (mainly one —_ from the bud but very vigorous.) 
just right for training as arfs, Espaliers, and Pyramids. A 
few hundred trees each of the Swan’s Onance or Onovpaca, and 
the Bee or Baussers, (two unrivalled large rare fruits.) mostly 
strong yearlings, at $1 each, besides many new sorts just received 
from Furope this spring. 
CHERRY TREES, 
From four to nine feet high, of the finest sorts, 5,000 of them being 
2 years old from the bud, with fine heads. Price $25 to $40 per 
100. A few hundred fine trees can be supplied, budded on the 
Cerasus mahaleb, torming dwarf trees adapted to gardey pultur 
PEACH TREES, Fn 

Vigorous and free from all diseases, of 25 best market sorte ; at 
$12 to $18 per 100, and $100 to $150 per 1,000. 

PLUM TREES. 

A moderate stock of fine healthy trees of the finest kinds, such 
as Washington, Impexial Gage. White Magnum Bonum, Lav- 
rence’s Favorite Colambia, Bleeker’s Gage. &c.. kc. A small lot 
of Reine Claude de Baray, just imported. 
| Also. a large stock of all the other tardy fruits, as well as 
| ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &e., &e., 
| At low rates by the quantity. The correctness of every articic 
| guarantied. 

Orders promptly exeented. and trees and plants packed for saf 
transmission to any part of the United States, Canada, or Europe 
Priced descriptive catalogues of Nursery and Green House depar’ 
meuts sent gratis to post-pard applications. Also wholesale pricec 
lists for nurserymen and dealers. 

Addre ELLWANGER & ~oanag a 





“88 
\ Mount Hepe Garden and Nurseries, Rochester, X 
March 1, 1848. 


| Eagie C Plow—Caution Extra. 

TPE farming community have been cautioned against buying 
the C Plow, except at @ particular place, as all others made 

made in this section ef the State are from inferior patterns. not gen- 
uine, &c., | would inform the farming community that | do man 
ufacture the GENUINE Eagle € Plow, from the latest improved 
patterns, and warranted genuine in every respect. 

| P. D. WRIGHT. 

April. 1848: (5-1t) No. 120 State-st., Rochester 


ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 
| [ The first Seed Store established in Rochester, 1631,—No. 4 
Front-street, near Buffalo-street.} 

BY JAMES P. FOGG. 


The subscriber again offers for sale a choice lot of Gardes 
Seeds, cautiously selected, and comprising all the kinds require: 
for a good vegetable garden. They were mostly grown by an ex 
perienced gardener, (Mr. C. F. Crosman.) and | ean confidently 
recommend them as fresh and pure Seeds. During the last five 
years that the subscriber has been connected with this establisb- 
ment as proprietor, the business has increased from one thousand 
to four thousand boxes, put up and annually distributed througb- 
out the United States and Capada. This is sufficient evidence 
of the general satisfxetion these reeds have given the public 

The subscriber is fully sensible of the important relation 
which the seedman holds to the whole farming community, an¢ 
that on his honor and veracity the crop and profit of a season in 
some measure depend. 

Flower Seeds-—A large assortment put up from seeds of the 
growth of 1847. 

For the Potato Ret—The besi remedy within the reach of any 
farmer.—Plant from one to five acres with Beets, Carrots, Rute 
Bagas and Turneps. Owing tothe almost entire failure of the 
erop of carrot seed in this country last fall, the subseriber wil! 
receive from Lendon in February and March, a large supply 
Carrot, Ruta Bags and Turnep Seeds, which will enable him 
suy ply the already great and increasing demand for these seed+ 

he subscriber has on hand 75 bushels of Field Beet Seed, for 
stock, rased the past i= by Mr. Crosman. 

Also. 100 bushels of Early June Peas, raised in Canada, and 
free from bugs. 

100 bushels ef perfectly clean Timothy Seed, &e. Also, Birds. 
Bird Seed, Bird pS my Hemp Seed. Cuttle fish bone 
Rape seed, &c., with any article usually to be found in © 
Seed Store {2-48} JAMES P. FOGG. 














